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U.S. RELATIONS WITH PANAMA 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 12, 1960 





House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON Foreign AFFAIRS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The Subcommittee on Inter-American Affairs met at 10:07 a.m., 
in room G-3, U.S. Capitol, Hon. Armistead I. Selden, Jr. (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

In addition to committee members, Hon. James C. Oliver, of Maine, 
was also present. 

Mr. SeLpen. The meeting will come to order. 

As you know, we are having hearings on the present situation both 
in Cuba and in Panama. On Friday the subcommittee heard Mr. 
Bonsal, our Ambassador to Cuba, and Mr. Rubottom, the Assistant 
Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs. 

Our colleague in the House, the Representative from Pennsylvania 
Mr. Flood, has some definite views on the situation in Panama and 
has accepted the invitation of this subcommittee to make those views 
available to the members. 

Would you proceed, Mr. Flood ? 
Mr. Fioop. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 





Mr. Fioop. That is quite an understatement when you say I have 
some definite views on the Panamanian situation. Yes, I have. I 
am very happy that you were good enough to ask me here. This is 
like coming home for me. When I first came to Congress 15 years 
ago, I sat on this distinguished committee, and as a matter of fact, on 
this subcommittee, so this is my first love. I return to it happily. 

Mr. Sevpen. We are very happy to have you. 

Mr. Fioop. With reference to the Panamanian situation, there are 
many facets of it. I am not clear just what you have in mind this 
morning. There is, of course, the whole question of the operation of 
the canal, the necessity for the increased facilities in the canal due to 

' modernization of traffic and transport, and the increase of transport. 

There is also the interesting question of the physical structure of 
the canal. Something must be done. What should we do? Use 
what I think is one of the most intelligent plans to develop the exist- 
ing canal. 
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There is also the idea of a new sea level canal across Panama. 
‘There is the original and, in my opinion, the best idea of the canal 
across Nicaragua. 

There are a series of other suggestions. Those are the current three. 

Then there is the question, and I presume that is the one to which 
we are addressing ourselves today, of sovereignty as between the 
Republic of Panama and the United States of America over the Canal 
Zone and the canal and the operations of the canal. 

I presume, because of the recent catastrophic developments in the 
Zone of mob actions and riots, and the unfortunate sequence of events 
in the last year or two, that that may be the immediate problem. I 
think if there is no objection, I would say whatever I have to say 
today to that last point. 

Mr. Senpen. If the gentleman will yield at that point, I would like 
to say that the question in which we are most interested at the 
moment is the sovereignty of the United States in the Panama Canal 
Zone. 

For the record, I would like to point out that on Saturday, January 
9, 1960, I wrote a letter to the scgirne? | of State in connection with 
this matter. Have you seen a copy of it? 

Mr. Froop. I have not. 

Mr. Sexpen. The letter reads as follows: 


Deak Mr. Secrerary: I have been informed that the question of permitting 
the Panamanian flag to be flown in the Canal Zone, and on ships transiting the 
canal, is currently under consideration in the Department of State, but that no 
decision has yet been made. 

The possibility of permitting the Panamanian flag to be flown in this territory 
in which the United States possesses and exercises, under treaty, the powers it 
would have if it were the sovereign of the territory—to the entire exclusion of 
the exercise by the Republic of Panama of any such powers or authority, is 
currently a matter of grave concern to many Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, a number of whom have spoken to me on this subject. 

When the 1955 treaty was under consideration in the U.S. Senate, the De- 
partment of State explained at that time in some detail why permission to so 
fly the Panamanian flag in the Canal Zone had heretofore been denied. 

The Foreign Affairs Subcommittee on Inter-American Affairs has started 
executive session meetings to study the situation in the Canal Zone and our 
relations with the Republic of Panama. 

As chairman of the subcommittee I am writing respectfully to request that 
no final decision on the question of permitting the flying of the Panamanian 
flag in the Canal Zone be taken until the subcommittee has an opportunity to 
go into this matter further. 


Mr. Froop. Personally, I would like to compliment you and your 
subcommittee on that letter and that statement. 

That is precisely the immediate problem. I am a member of the 
Appropriations Subcommittee for the Department of Defense. I am 
a member of the Appropriations Committee for the Department of 
Commerce, Panama, and related agencies, the Panama Company and 
the Zone and so on. I have been a member of both those subcommit- 
tees for many years, as you know. 

I was raised in St. Augustine, Fla., from 2 years of age until I en- 
tered college. Iam notadamn Yankee. I am just a Yankee, I guess. 

I have visited the Caribbean and the Panama area since I was 5 
years of age, many, many times. I have a passing knowledge of the 
Spanish language. I indicate that to you, that I am not a “Johnny- 
come-lately” to this complicated problem. 
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I did prepare a statement, since I heard late last night that you 
would permit me to be here. This deals with the question of sover- 
eignty almost entirely. 

, as you know, have obtained unanimous consent from the House 
on the first day of this session for a 2-hour debate on Wednesday next 
on this very subject, and have notified everybody whom I thought 
would be interested. 

I have an advance draft of that statement. I have a copy here of a 
series of three resolutions, Two of which have been referred to the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee because of the unfortunate 
conflict in jurisdiction between that committee and your committee, 
which I think is a procedural error to begin with. 


That is beside the point. I would like to submit those for your 
records. 


(The statements referred to are as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN DANIEL J. FLoop 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Daniel J. Flood. I am a Representative from Penn- 
sylvania and a member of the Committee on Appropriations with assignment to 
the subcommittee charged with the responsibility of preparing supply bills for the 
Department of Defense and Commerce, also the Panama Canal. In these capaci- 
ties, I have become a close student of interoceanic canal problems, including the 
constitutional and international law, legal aspects of the Panama Canal. For 
these, I have the additional background of being a member of the legal profession 
and a lifetime student of such legal subjects, as well as a considerable knowledge 
of Panama, its geography, history, and people gained through both study and 
observation over a period of many years. 

The question of Canal Zone sovereignty has a long history. Before the seces- 
sion on November 3, 1903, of Panama from Colombia and the diplomatic inter- 
vention of the United States in isthmian political events at that time, the sover- 
eign of the isthmus was Colombia. After the Panama revolution of 1903, the 
sovereign over the area later granted to the United States was Panama. 

This transfer of sovereignty from Colombia to Panama was confirmed in the 
preamble of the Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty of 1908 as being “actually vested 
in the Republic of Panama.” This description was obviously used not to estab- 
lish the sovereignty of Panama over the Canal Zone after its acquisition by the 
United States, but to show the transfer of sovereignty over the area from 
Colombia to Panama as a result of its secession from Colombia. 

In the 1903 treaty, Panama granted to the United States in perpetuity com- 
plete and exclusive sovereignty over the Canal Zone for purposes of construction 
of the Panama Canal and its perpetual maintenance, operation, sanitation and 
protection, with “all the rights, power and authority within the Zone * * * 
which the United States would possess and exercise if it were sovereign of the 
territory * * * and to the entire exclusion of the exercise by the Republic of 
Panama of any such sovereign rights, power, or authority.” 

All jurisdiction of Panama over the Canal Zone ceased on exchange of rati- 
fications on February 26, 1904, of the 1908 treaty, after which the United States 
has continuously exercised exclusive sovereignty and control over the Canal Zone 
and Panama Canal, Since that time, the symbol of sovereignty has been the 
flag of the United States. 

Recent pronouncements emanating from the Department of State have been to 
the effect that the United States, for more than 50 years, has recognized that 
Panama retains a “titular sovereignty” over the Canal Zone under the 1903 treaty, 
that the United States cannot afford to refuse to admit the “legal situation 
obtaining between the two countries,” and that the United States should display 
“visual evidence that Panama does have titular sovereignty over the Canal Zone.” 
As evidence of its interest in the Canal Zone and Panama Canal, Panama has 
formally requested authority to fly its flag alongside the flag of the United States 
in the Canal Zone. 

Such views, Mr. Chairman, reflects demands of the Panamanian Government, 
which, as you know from recent events on the isthmus, is mob-dominated with 
respect to the formulation of its foreign policy. Its leaders are not thinking of 
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their just claim for “reversionary” interest in the Canal Zone territory, in event 
of failure of the United States to discharge its treaty obligations with respect 
to the Panama Canal, but of “sovereignty.” 

The aims of the current isthmian agitations are: first, to fly the flag; second, to 
obtain dual sovereignty ; and finally, nationalization by Panama. 

The Secretary of State has recently written me that in recognizing “titular 
sovereignty” no surrender of sovereignty on the part of the United States is or 
can be involved. 

Any such view, Mr. Chairman, reflects a naivety that is incomprehensible. The 
foreign policy of Panama for the last 50 years has been to obtain for Panama 
conditions similar to those that were contained in the 1903 treaty with Colombia, 
which amounted to a dual control. Today, the ultimate Panamanian aim, 
abetted by Communist monitors, is complete control. 

The hoisting of the Panama flag in the Canal Zone would not be an empty 
gesture and would not be accepted as such by Panamanian radicals who domi- 
nate their government. Its effect would be catastrophic, for the day it is formally 
hoisted marks the beginning of the end of exclusive U.S. control over the Panama 
Canal. 

Here I wish to stress that where grave responsibility such as that involved in 
the treaty obligations to maintain and operate the Panama Canal must be 
accompanied by undiluted authority. Hoisting the Panama flag would be the 
symbol for sueh dilution. 

Finally, may I ask, how could the United States carry out its responsibility 
under treaty and the provisions of the Panama Canal Act for vesting supreme 
eontrol over the Panama Canal and Canal Zone Government during war in the 
Commanding General of the U.S. Army on the isthmus if there were other than 
exclusive jurisdiction. 

To all such questions an opposite view is absolutely incomprehensible. 

In view of the vital need for clarification of the Congress position on Panama 
Canal Zone sovereignty, I have introduced the following concurrent resolutions : 


“TH. Con. Res. 33, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 
“January 9, 1959 


“Mr. Flood submitted the following concurrent resolution; which was referred 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries 


“CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


“Whereas there is now being strongly urged in certain quarters of the World 
the surrender, by the United States, without reimbursement, of the Panama 
Canal, to the United Nations or to some other international organization for 
the ownership and operation of the canal; and 

“Whereas the United States, at the expense of its taxpayers and under, and 
fully relying on, treaty agreements, constructed the canal, and since its com- 
pletion, at large expenditure, has maintained and operated it and provided for 
its protection and defense; and 

“Whereas the United States, following the construction of the canal, has 
since maintained, operated, and protected it in strict conformity with treaty 
requirements and agreements, and has thus made it free, without restriction 
or qualification, for the shipping of the entire world; and, in consequence of 
which, with respect to the canal and the Canal Zone, every just and equitable 
consideration favors the continuance of the United States in the exercise of 
all the rights and authority by treaty provided, and in the discharge of the 
duties by treaty imposed : Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolwed by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That (1) 
it is the sense and judgment of the Congress that the United States should not, 
in any wise, surrender to any other government or authority its jurisdiction 
over, and control of, the Canal Zone, and its ownership, control, management, 
maintenance, operation, and protection of the Panama Canal, in accordance with 
existing treaty provisions; and that (2) it is to the best interests—not only of 
the United States, but, as well, of all nations and peoples—that all the powers, 
duties, authority, and obligations of the United States in the premises be con- 
tinued in accordance with existing treaty provisions. 
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“TH. Con. Res, 445, 86th Cong., 2d sess.] 


“January 6, 1960 


“Mr. Flood submitted the following concurrent resolution; which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs 


“CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


“V/hereas the subversive forces known as international communism, operating 
secretly and openly, directly and indirectly, threaten the sovereignty and polit- 
ical independence of all the Western Hemisphere nations; and 

“Whereas the American continents, by the free and independent position which 
they have assumed and maintained, are not subject to colonization or domina- 
tion by any power; and 

“Whereas the intervention of international communism, directly or indirectly, 
or however disguised, in any American state, conflicts with the established 
policy of the American Republics for the protection of the sovereignty of the 
peoples of such states and the political independence of their governments; and 

“Whereas such a situation extended to any portions of the Western Hemisphere 
is dangerous to the peace and safety of the whole of it, including the United 
States: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), (1) 
That if any such subversive domination or threat of it violates the principles 
of the Monroe Doctrine, and of collective security as set forth in the acts and 
resolutions heretofore adopted by the American Republics; and 

“(2) That in any such situation any one or more of the high contracting 
parties to the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance may, in the 
exercise of individual or collective self-defense, and in accordance with the 
declarations and principles above stated, take steps to forestall or combat 
intervention, domination, control, and colonization in whatever form, by the 
subversive forces known as international communism and its agencies in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

“TH. Con. Res. 450, 86th Cong., 2d sess.] 


“January 11, 1960 


“Mr. Flood submitted the following concurrent resolution; which was referred 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries 


“CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


“Whereas, the United States, under the Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty of 1903 
with Panama, acquired complete and exclusive sovereignty over the Canal 
Zone in perpetuity for construction of the Panama Canal and its perpetual 
maintenance, operation, sanitation, and protection ; and 

Whereas all jurisdiction of the Republic of Panama over the Canal Zone 
ceased on exchange of ratifications of the 1903 treaty on February 26, 1904; 
and 

“Whereas since that time the United States has continuously exercised exclu- 
sive sovereignty and control over the Canal Zone and Panama Canal; and 

“Whereas where responsiiblity is imposed there must be given for its effectu- 
ation adequate authority; and with respect to the Panama Canal the treaty 
of 1903 so provided ; and 

“Whereas the United States has fully and effectively discharged all its treaty 
obligations with respect to the Panama Canal and the only legitimate interest 
that Panama can have in the sovereignty of the Canal Zone is one of rever- 
sionary character that can never become operative unless the United States 
should abandon the canal enterprise ; and 

“Whereas the policy of the United States since President Hayes’ message to 
the Congress on March 8, 1880, has been for an interoceanic canal ‘under 
American control,’ that is to say, under the control of the United States; and 

“Whereas the grant by Panama to the United States of exclusive sovereignty 
over the Canal Zone for the aforesaid purposes was an absolute, indispensable 
condition precedent to the great task undertaken by the United States in the 
construction and perpetual maintenance, operation, sanitation, and protection 
of the Panama Canal, for the benefit of the entire world: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), (1) 
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That the United States, under treaty provisions, constitutionally acquired, and 
holds, in perpetuity, exclusive sovereignty and control over the Canal Zone 
for the construction of the Panama Canal and its perpetual maintenance, opera- 
tion, sanitation, and protection ; and 

“(2) That there can be no just claim by the Republic of Panama for the exer- 
cise of any sovereignty of whatever character over the Canal Zone so long as the 
United States discharges its duties and obligations with respect to the Canal; 
and 


“(3) That the formal display of any official flag over the Canal Zone other 
than that of the United States is violative of law, treaty, international usage, 
and the historic canal policy of the United States as fully upheld by its highest 
courts and administrative officials; and would lead to confusion and chaos in 
the administration of the Panama Canal enterprise.” 

Mr. Sevpen. Mr. Congressman, realizing that the Panama Canal 
Subcommittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee has 
an interest in this problem, I invited the chairman and members of 
that committee to sit in this morning. We have one of them with us. 

Mr. Fioop. That is good. It is not in their venue but that is neither 
here nor there. 

I wrote, sitting out in your office, a series of questions and answers. 
because I am sure most of this point will swing on the juridical situa- 
tion based on utterly fantastic and erroneous statements not made 
by Secretary of War Taft, later President Taft, and other 
American statesmen at the turn of the century, as the State Depart- 
ment states; and upon which the Department of State have tortured 
certain statements made by these great American statesmen, and “tor- 
tured” is a precise word I am using. 

The question of canal sovereignty has a long history. Before the 
secession of November 3, 1903, of Senccen tiheaiile— iets begin 
there—the diplomatic intervention of the United States, the sover- 
eignty of the Isthmus of Panama was in Colombia. 

After the revolution of 1903, the sovereignty and the complete sov- 
ereignty over that area was granted to the United States of America 
by Panama by treaty. That treaty became the law of the land under 
our constitutional processes. 

There was a long series of decisions of the U.S. Supreme Court es- 
tablishing the paramouncy of our sovereignty. You have those avail- 
able to you if and when you think necessary. That is the juridical 
situation, we believe. 

The transfer of sovereignty from Colombia to Panama was con- 
firmed in the preamble of the Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty of 1903 as 
being, and I quote, “actually vested in the Republic of Panama.” 

Here is where the State Department falls into its trap of error, I am 
sure. This description, that language in the preamble of the treaty 
of 1903, was obviously used—it is as plain as the nose on your face— 
not to establish the sovereignty of Panama over the Canal Zone after 
its acquisition by the United States, but to show the transfer of sov- 
ereignty over the area from Colombia to Panama, as a result of the 
secession of Panama from Colombia. That language has nothing 
to do with establishing the sovereignty of the Isthmus of Panama in 
Panama vis-a-vis the United States of America as a result of the sub- 

uent treaty between Panama and the United States of America. 

So that language, and I repeat for the purpose of emphasis, with 
respect to sovereignty, and I quote, “actually vested in the Republic 
of Panama.” That is in the preamble of the treaty. 
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It has nothing to do with the question of sovereignty between Pan- 
ama and the United States which was transferred from Panama to the 
United States by treaty. That language reaffirms the existence of 
the sovereignty in Panama as acquired from Colombia by secession. 

That is the condition precedent of establishing the sovereignty in 
Panama which later, in perpetuity and in totality was acquired, was 
transferred to the United States by treaty. 

In 1903 Panama granted to the United States in perpetuity—be- 
lieve me, those words were not used casually by the men who executed 
these treaties—complete and exclusive sovereignty over the Canal 
Zone for the construction of the canal, sanitation and protection. All 
of those words, if you will examine the history of these transactions— 
and I have examined them meticulously—those words were carefully 
chosen and weighed, as were many of the important and descriptive 
and limiting terms in the Constitution of our United States equally 
carefully weighed. 

I quote: 


All the rights, power, and authority within the Zone * * * which the United 
States would possess and exercise if it were sovereign of the territory— 
and here you will find this next important sentence is never mentioned 
in the press, is never mentioned by the State Department in any com- 
munications at all. I want you to get the mind of the people who are 
parties to these treaties and the execution of the treaties, and the 
debates in the Senate of the United States, 

Mark this language: Not only does that treaty create affirmative 
sovereignty in the United States, but out of an abundance of caution, 


as if to remove any doubt, looking forward into the future as of today, 
the treaty says this: 


* * * and to the entire exclusion of the exercise by the Republic of Panama 
of any such sovereign rights, power, or authority. 

It says it creates sovereignty in the affirmative in the United States 
and then excludes any concept of any sovereign rights, power, author- 
ity by express prohibition in the treaty itself. And in the law of 
nations that is recognized as emphasis for the very purpose for which 
it is written. It is not unusual, but it is a fact here. No mention is 
ever made of it. 

Mr. Fascetx. Since this is a question of interpretation of language, 
as you put it, on the determination of sovereignty, would you explain 
bata 4 ine word “exercise” is used in the last prohibition that you just 
rea 

Mr. Fioop. Exercise, in my opinion would be—the word “exer- 
cise” is a word which means to make use of, to execute, to exercise. 
In other words, if you are going to do something, you execute it. I 
think is is pure semantics. If an effort is being made, as it is now, 
by the Government of Panama to claim any sovereignty or this naive 
_— “titular” sovereignty, then “exercise” is what they would have 
to do. 

They would have to execute it. This language prevents that from 
ever being contemplated. 

Mr. Fasceitn. Do you think it would read clearer and there would be 
no question of interpretation if the three words “of the exercise” were 


-not in that prohibition ? 
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Mr. Fioop. No, I don’t think that is the phrase at all. 

Mr. Fascexxi. It would then read “and to the entire exclusion by 
the Republic of Panama of any sovereign rights.” 

Mr. Froop. I think that is in there for the purpose of emphasis. 
“And to the entire exclusion by the Government of Panama.” Some- 
times scriveners, sometimes those who engage in the foggy exercise of 
semantics do this. It wouldn’t help or hurt, but I think it is done for 
the purpose of emphasis. 

It says in effect, “If you attempt to exercise any kind of sovereignty 
at all, Mister, you are wrong under this treaty.” 

Mr. Fascent. What you are saying is that in order to take the 
position that there is a right of residual sovereignty, you would have 
to infer something that is not in the language here ? 

Mr. Fioop. No. I think as far as a reversionary condition by 
treaty is concerned, that would call for action, action by Congress. 
But I believe this: I am sure that there will be no objection under the 
concept of this treaty to the Republic of Panama exercising any re- 
versionary rights. There is no reversionary clause. I think that is 
entirely academic. 

Mr. Fascexy. If this were a transaction between two persons, you 
read this the same as a transfer in fee simple of property. 

Mr. Fioop. Well said. You are a good lawyer. To show the per- 
petuity in fee, you don’t have to say “perpetuity in fee,” it so states. 
To show that there is no thought in the future of any reversion, there 
is no reversionary clause which could be simply written in. If and 
when for any reason the United States of America would abandon its 
position in the Canal Zone, I am sure that the United States of Amer- 
ica would declare its acceptance of the reversionary rights to the Re- 
public of Panama in fee perpetuity of its own sovereignty if and when 
we would abandon our own position. 

That would be an abandonment of the treaty. 

Mr. Fascetx. The United States owns the land. 

Mr. Froop. We are sovereign. The thing I want to make clear is 
that “sovereign” is not a qualified term. A thing is black or it is 
white. Blackis an absolute term. You can’t be almost black. White 
is an absolute term. It can’t be almost white. You have a white 
shirt. This business of off-white or black black in the ladies’ termi- 
nology of fashion is nonsense to me when it comes to an interpretation 
of a treaty. 

You can’t have duality of sovereignty unless you declare it. The 
manifestation since the memory of man running not to the contrary, 
the symbol of sovereignty is the flag of the sovereign. You can’t have 
two flags and you can’t have two sovereigns unless you would so 
declare. 

Mr. Ottver. How would the gentleman explain these words in here 
in quotes, “In which the United States would possess and exercise if 
it were sovereign” 

Mr. Fioop. That is precisely it, “if it were sovereign.” 

Mr. Ottver. That does not have tobe a condition ? 

Mr. Froop. No. Those who wish to establish the position of the 
Department of State here look upon that as a limiting expression. 
When you read a statute or you read a law, you read it in sequence. 
If there was any doubt in anybody’s mind as to the limitation of that° 
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term, that follows then, as all good laws are written, as the Supreme 
Court interprets it. 

What do they say last? What does the Congress say last? What 
does the legislature say last? What does the court say last? What 
the court says last is, excluding entirely by the Republic of Panama 
any such sovereign rights, power, or authority. It is an express pro- 
hibition, an express exclusion. 

The term, “if it were sovereign,” is bad language. It creates a 
sense of confusion. It is unnecessary. It is redundant. But they 
are not words of limitations. . 

If there is doubt in anybody’s mind that it is a phrase of limita- 
tion, look at what the treaty says next. If we have used any re- 
dundant language, if we have been vague, uncertain or unclear, if 
there is a question of semantics heretofore in this paragraph, erase 
it in your mind. Read the last sentence. There ain’t none, period. 

This is the point I want to make: All jurisdiction of Panama, 
all jurisdiction—and I am using these words deliberately 

Mr. Fascetu. Does that include sovereignty ? 

Mr. Fioop. That is where I am beginning and ending. All juris- 
diction. Jurisdiction is an all-inclusive term. I could make it in the 
conjunctive, jurisdiction and sovereignty. That is redundancy again. 
“All jurisdiction of Panama,” that means anything they think they 
have and “ain’t got” or anything else. “All jurisdiction of Panama 
over the Canal Zone cease.” This is international law. It ceased 
immediately on the exchange of ratifications of February 26, 1904, of 
the 1903 treaty—when two nations engage in relations by treaty, they 
call for ratification by the signatory powers. There is an exchange, 
and immediately upon the exchange of ratification and the filing 
thereof, in the respective sovereign capitals, that becomes effective. 

In the United States, under our Constitution it is the law of the 
land. When a law is a law of the land, when a treaty is a treaty and 
ratifications have been exchanged, then it is a question for the legis- 
lature of the United States and a question for the judicial branch of 
the United States to act upon treaties or laws, not the executive. 

Mr. Fascett. What you are saying is, if this position should be 
taken, it amounts to a revision of the treaty, and a revision should 
be submitted to the Congress for action and then submitted to the 
countries for ratification. 

Mr. Fioop. If I could only say it that well, we would end the whole 
hearing. Precisely. 

Since that time, since these exchanges and the establishment of 
the exclusive sovereignty and control of the Panama Zone, the symbol 
of that sovereignty has been the flag of the United States of America. 

Recent pronouncements emanating from the Department of State 
have been to the effect that the United States—I have letters from 
the Secretary of State—I have letters from assistants and deputies 
to assistants that go on like Tennyson’s brook on this matter. For 
more than 50 years the United States has recognized that Panama re- 
tains “titular sovereignty”—I like Congressman Charlie Halleck’s 
frequent expression on the floor—nothing could be further from the 
truth—over the Zone in the 1903 treaty. 

Mark this: This year of our Lord 1960, the United States of Amer- 
ica cannot afford to refuse to admit “the legal situation obtaining 
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between the two countries.” That is nauseating. And that the 
the United States should display—imagine this—the United States 
should display “visual evidence that Panama does have titular sov- 
ereignty over the Canal Zone.” 

Why? As evidence of its interest in the Canal Zone and the Pan- 
ama Canal, Panama has formally requested authority to fly its flag 
alongside of the flag of the United States in the Canal Zone. 

Well, I have many friends in Panama. I like these people. I like 
people from the Caribbean. I like South Americans. I like 
“Latinos.” They don’t like that term, but I use it affectionately. 
They are a wonderful people. If they weren’t where they are, they 
would be Irish. They are wonderful people. They have a very low 
boiling point. They take off in a half dozen directions at once. That 
is all right. I understand. I love these people and their country. 

I have been declared by their Congress as Panama’s public enemy 
No. 1. They don’t mean that. Actually they love me and I love 
them. But I am not a politician. I am a statesman and I don’t 
understand how these oolidiulens work—a statesman is a washed-up 
politician. 

One of their men down there wants to be President of Panama. 
It is a normal question down there, but revolution is endemic with 
these people and their country and the great statesmen who drew 
these treaties of which we speak knew that.. Politics down there is a 
vitriolic state of mind sometimes. The best way to get elected alder- 
man or squire or President or Congressman or anything in Panama is 
to get a half dozen fellows together, meet in the back of a cantina 
some night, paint on a piece of white cloth, “The canal is ours,” and 
you get elected. 

I don’t want to queer anybody’s act, but they are getting in our 
way. This fellow Boyd, a sheer demagog, is the fellow who dreamed 
up this “Let’s have an invasion, a peaceful invasion of the Canal 
Zone” that put 30 American soldiers in the hospital and all that kind 
of thing. But it was a “peaceful” invasion; they said so. 

The foreign affairs situation in the Republic of Panama is not only 
with reference to the Panama Canal Zone, but I direct your attention 
to the unemployment risk going on. I direct your attention to the 
last 30 days, to the fight on their minimum wage law. My, oh my! 
They are coming along fast. They have a minimum wage law of 40 
cents an hour, and the 30 families who are running it are against that, 
but in the Canal Zone everybody must be paid equally. 

You need a sense of humor when you deal with these wonderful 
people. They get mixed up a little bit. 

The demands of the Panamanian Government developing from 
these recent events is what amounts to formulation of a foreign policy 
by mob rule. 

These leaders, Mr. Chairman—and I mark this to your attention 
on the question of law—these leaders in Panama today are not think- 
ing of just their claims for reversionary interest in the Canal Zone. 
Oh, no. 

In the event of the failure of the United States to discharge its 
obligation with respect to the treaties in the canal, these people are 
thinking of sovereignty, utter and complete. They are thinking of 
taking over the canal. They want to nationalize this canal. I have 
been talking about this for 10 years. 
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The day before the Suez incident took place, and the day after the 
Suez incident took place, I made a speech about this. This thing has 
caught fire in Panama since the Suez incident. There were Pana- 
manians in Cairo within 30 days after Nasser took Suez. There were 
Egyptians in Panama City 30 days after that. They have been talk- 
ing back and forth ever since up to last week. Make no mistake about 
this. This is a serious business. Three Arab consulates will open in 
Panama this month. 

I am not the sort of fellow who looks for Bolsheviki with whiskers 
under my bed with bombs every night. But the fact remains that 
wherever you have a situation Tike this Reds move in. They have 
moved into Panama and Central and South America since Franco took 
over in Spain. They moved into this area when they were tossed out 
of Spain. As far back as 1917, at the Bolsheviki Council in Moscow, 
the question of the Panama Canal has been discussed. It is para- 
mount in any order of priority that the Communists control since that 
time. Make no mistake about this. 

I don’t say that the Communists have started this trouble in Pan- 
ama, but they have done a professional job on what the Nacionalistas 
tried todo. They are terriflic. That is what they are doing. 

Then when my bewhiskered friend in Cuba took over, you know the 
attempts to invade Panama. You know the members of the Castro 
operation are avowed Communists and fellow travelers. They were 
discovered in the groups of Cubans who invaded Panama. These are 
Reds and fellow travelers from Cuba in Panama. 

The President of Panama, himself, declared the purpose for the 
Cuban invasion was to take the canal. International communism must 
remove the sovereignty and control of the Panama Canal from the 
United States of America. They don’t care whether Panama gets it 
or who gets it. They want to internationalize it or regionalize it or 
anything to take it away from us. You don’t have to be a genius to 
figure out why. 

The record will speak for 50 years why. These agitations in Pan- 
ama, Mr. Chairman, are first, to fly the flag of Panama; second, that 
will establish duality of sovereignty; finally, nationalization by Pan- 
ama of the canal. 

Make no mistake about that. That is it. Iam sure you realize it. 

Mr. Chairman, this business of the flag is the last step so far up to 
date on a long progressive condition of erosion—erosion to cut down 
our position. I think the treaty into which the United States entered 
with Panama is outrageous. I want you to know that I sat on the Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee for the Department of Defense one after- 
noon in this very building when the former governor, a brigadier 
general of the U.S. Army, just casually in a line item presentation 
before my subcommittee mentioned he wanted X dollars to buy Y 
trucks. What for? Forno reason. 

Why? “Oh, don’t you know? We are going to do away with the 
railroad.” 

I said, “No, I don’t know. Who figured that out?” 

He said, “That is all decided.” 

I said, “Is it? I have got news for you, skipper. It ain’t decided as 
of now.” 

He got all fussed up. Then I went to Mr. Bonner of North Caro- 
lina, chairman of the distinguished Committee on Merchant Marine 
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and told him what had been decided. He nearly fell off the chair. 

The committee had a full-dress hearing to which Mr. Bonner in- 
vited me, amicus curiae, to examine the general. That you should have 
sat in on. 

Let me tell you. The nub of the story is, we did not give up the 
railroad, but as far as the Senate was concerned we had about given it 
up because—this you won't believe—while the House of Representa- 
tives in its majesty was grinding out slowly a series of hearings, 
and subcommittees from the distinguished Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee went to Panama and conducted hearings on this 
railroad business and the Senate—the left hand not knowing what 
the right hand was doing, while we in the House were preserving for 
the United States of America the only American communication sys- 
tem that might serve across the land—the Senate ratified a treaty 
giving away both of the terminals. 

So now you have a railroad and “you ain’t got no” terminals! 

The terminal buildings and the land thereon has been given by 
treaty back to Panama. So to show how they felt about it, since most 
of the poor people didn’t know it, in the riots in November they tried 
to burn down one of the terminals. Cecil deMille could never have 
staged this one. This is serious. This is serious business. 

rovernor Potter of the Canal Zone reported to me that he thanked 
God that we had the railroad even if we didn’t have terminals because 
on the days of the riots the roads were unsafe for American vehicles 
or for Americans. They were stoned and burned and overturned. 
The only communication we had was this railroad, which certain 
trucking interests didn’t think we should keep in Panama. But that is 
another story. 

This is erosion. For God’s sake, don’t let them put that flag in the 
Canal Zone unless you have decided you are ultimately getting out 
next month, next year—I don’t know what year. I don’t have a time- 
table on this and I don’t have a glass ball, but that is the end of you. 
Pack up and get out. If that flag goes up, you are a dead pigeon 
sooner or later. 

Mr. Fascetx. Unless plans have been made to internationalize the 
canal 

Mr. Fioop. Of course, the most violent opposition to that will come 
from Panama. Panama vehemently protests by unanimous action of 
its joint House against any nationalization. They are against that; 
so am I, for a different series of reasons. 

They are against it. I want you to remember what they are think- 
ing. They want to fly the flag. They are going to be satisfied with 
titular sovereignty. Arethey? Speak to them about internationali- 
zation and find out how “titular” they think their sovereignty is. 

Then there is something else about that State Department com- 
munication and this business of flying the flag that I don’t like. It is 
dishonest. I don’t like that. This is not the way to do business with 
people and nations. If the sovereignty of this under our law and 
the thinking of the Secretary of State belongs in Panama, put it 
there, whether I am against it or not but do it constitutionally. I am 
just one guy. Don’t deceive. Don’t juggle in front of these people 
this business of titular sovereignty and try to hang it upon the im- 
proper or stupid interpretation of the language of a great American 
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Secretary of War, and a great American President, and a great Amer- 
ican Secretary of State, ‘Taft, Hay and their associates. 

Don’t do it with tongue in your check. They are not morons that 
you are dealing with. I don’t blame them to resent that language. Do 
you think you will brush it under the rug by saying, “Everything is 
all right”? 

“Let them fly their flag,” says the State Department. It is like a 
little gas on the stomach. It will go away. That is dishonest, un- 
kind and unfair to a people who are really friends of ours and a na- 
tion who in their hearts, I believe, are not our enemies. That should 
not be. I don’t like that business. 

This is a grave responsibility that we have, Mr. Chairman. We 
have great responsibility under our treaty obligations to the nations 
and the commerce of the world to maintain and operate the Panama 
Canal. The only way you can do that as provided by treaty is with 
an absolute and completely undiluted authority. You hoist that 
Panama flag on your Gama Canal and that is a symbol of dilution 
of authority to the nations of the world and properly so. 

If this happened any place else, you-would think so. 

I think we should carry out our responsibility under the treaty, 
under the provisions of the Panama Canal Act. This is a curious 
thing. The last clause in that treaty, just think of this, and that is 
the law of the land; it is a sovereign treaty to sovereign nations. In 
case of war, the President of the United States vests this authority and 
control by direct action in the commanding general of the U.S. Army 
on the isthmus. That couldn’t be done if there were anything other 
than absolute and exclusive jurisdiction. But Panama can’t maintain 
order in Colon and Panama City. So Panama does not live up to 
its treaty responsibilities. 

I consider the acceptance of a view of titular sovereignty, of dilu- 
tion of authority in the canal utterly incomprehensible. Let’s be 
charitable. The State Department people are naive. They must not 
place that flag over the canal—naive, stupid, or whatever. 

First of all, it would be an empty gesture. I don’t like that. I can’t 
have the State Department saying to me, “Don’t get excited about 
this, Flood. This is just a ‘beau geste.’ It will keep them quiet. 
We are not going to get out. You know we have sovereignty. We 
are going to stay there. What difference does it make? These are 
funny little people down there in the jungle. Let them fly their 
flag. We are the great United States.” That is not the way to deal 
with a friendly nation. 

I don’t like that. That isn’t nice. The effect would be catastrophic 
if it was done anyhow. The day that it is formally hoisted over the 
Panama Canal marks the end of the exclusive jurisdiction. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, on Wednesday—let me finish by saying this— 
I propose in my formal address to the House to discuss—and a copy 
of this speech I have here for your insertion today—the juridical base 
of the Isthmian Canal policy, the Canal Zone itself, and so forth. 

It has been injected that since it is merely another U.S. Government 
reservation, it should be a military reservation and one of our sovereign 
States, for instance. That, of course,isa misnomer. It is an attempt 
to mislead. It is reaching for a reason again. It is wrong. It is an 
error and it is a bad statement. It should not be done. 
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Under the treaties, under the law, under international custom and 
practice and regulations, under the historic position of the United 
States, the Panama Canal Zone is constitutional territory of the United 
States of America and is an extension of the coastline of the 
United States of America. 

Can you put it any flatter than that? Do you want to raise some- 
body’s flag over that? Over Alabama? That is what this is. 

I will discuss the Canal Zone, the sovereignty views as expressed 
by former Secretary of State Hay, Taft, and Hughes. I will discuss 
the diplomatic history of the United States and Panamanian relations 
from the inception down to the last negotiated treaties. It has been 
suggested again that the Panama Canal Zone is occupied territory. 
Imagine that. This is occupied territory. 

This is when some of my friends think of some other actions. Do 
you want to discuss with Mexico reversionary rights to California and 
New Mexico? There you did by vi et armis in 1848 go in and occupy 
by force and arms a sovereign nation. You colonized it and annexed 
it to the United States as States. That you did not do in Panama. 
This land was acquired by treaty. Colombia had the sovereignty and 
ceded it to Panama by secession and from Panama to the United States 
in perpetuity and in total and subsequently reiterated by treaty be- 
tween Colombia and the United States. 

You cannot wrap this package up any morecompletely. “Occupied 
territory,” that is an offense to the Presidents of the United States 
and to the Secretaries of State who negotiated these arrangements and 
these treaties. 

Can you imagine “Teddy” Roosevelt spinning in his grave when 
some under-strapper from the Secretary of State who barely has been 
in Panama wants to fly the flag of Panama over the Canal Zone? The 
voice you hear roaring is not mine; it is “Teddy” Roosevelt’s. 

These problems have been created lately without any question as a 
result of political radicals and demagogs trying to make use of 
this classical whipping boy. Be sure you Sane that. 

The questions of internationalization, regionalization, you have 
normally—these are nice fat words, “nationalization,” “rationaliza- 
tion,” the legal boys can really latch onto those, get a mouthful. 
“Our canal,” “our territory,” says Panama, but never is the word 
“compensation” mentioned. Oh, no. At no time in any of these 
discussions or negotiations do you find anybody suggesting for a min- 
ute that if, God forbid, any of. these things should come to pass, there 
would be compensation to the United States. “It is a waste of time.” 
“Let’s don’t talk about that.” 

Keep in mind also that if you think there should be increases in 
the emoluments to the Republic of Panama, and I have no opinion 
about that one way or another, under the treaties if you want to raise 
it from $500,000 to $1,200,000, or $3 million, don’t, in the wonderful 
depth of your feeling as an American citizen in this great country 
of ours, believe that you are doing the people of Panama a favor. 

Don’t think you are trying to help these poor, starving people who 
need everything they can get, but the people will not get a dime 
directly or indirectly. You will do nothing to raise the standard of 
living where it should be raised, if ever. That is one thing that we 
often feel concerned about. 
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A country like Haiti; a country like Panama; these hovels, this 
poverty, this abject misery on the doorstep of the greatest nation in 
the world, our neighbors in our backyard and our front doorstep, 
these appalling things. Two or three of these aristocrats in Panama 
were my classmates at Harvard from these great families, 20 or 30 
of them. The peons won’t see a dime. Be sure of it. Not a banana 
or a bow] of rice will they get from any increases you make, If ever 
you heard of a closed corporation, you have got it in Panama. You 
can’t go to the bathroom down there unless these fellows permit it. 
Make no mistake about that. 

In your largess and kindness, don’t get inatrap. But be practical. 
Let’s make it very clear, Mr. Chairman, the Panama Canal is not a 
Panamanian relief agency. Make sure of that. 

The company is a legal business entity and corporation and must 
function under the law of the United States as created by Congress. 
You cannot make a relief agency for the Republic of Panama and 
its people out of the Panama Canal, under any circumstances. There 
are ways of doing that. We are doing it. We should do more, but 
this is not one way to do it. That is illegal and improper. You are 
trying to do something indirectly which you should do directly if you 
are going to do it at all. 

Mr. Chairman, if you would permit, I am concerned grievously 
about this legal question that these Department of State fellows are 
using. 

I ove written a couple of questions and answers which I am sure 
the stenographer could never read. I can’t read it when it iscold. I 
would like to submit this for the purpose of emphasizing the legal 

uestion, the misquotations—I don’t know why they are doing it— 
they have good lawyers down there. If we had some of the fellows 
in the State Department that I knew when I was on the committee it 
wouldn’t come out this way, which is what they have done with Mr. 
Taft’s statement. 

I would just like to have two or three questions specifically for that 
narrow and limited purpose to serve as a part of the record. 

Mr. Setpen. Without objection they will be inserted at this point 
in the record. 

(The documents referred to are as follows :) 


Question: If the United States has recognized the “titular sovereignty” of 
Panama over the Canal Zone for more than half a century, why should not 
Panama be allowed to display visible evidence of such sovereignty? 

Answer: The assumption in this premise often quoted by officials of the De- 
partment of State is attributed to a brief statement on April 18, 1906, during 
extensive testimony before the Senate Committee on Interoceanic Canals by 
Secretary of War William H. Taft. However, since these officials have not 
quoted all that Mr. Taft said on the matter of Panama’s interest in the Canal 
Zone, I shall do so. 

On this occasion, Secretary Taft explained that the Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty 
was “peculiar” in not conferring sovereignty directly upon the United States 
but in giving the powers which it would have if it were sovereign. This, he 
said, gives rise to the obvious implication that a mere titular sovereignty is 
reserved in Panama, which he went on to describe as a barren ideality to the 
Anglo-Saxon mind but by no means unimportant to the Latin mind. 

But this was not his only statement on the sovereignty question. On January 
12, 1905, when discussing the question of jurisdiction in a report to the President, 
Secretary Taft stated that though the United States has “all the attributes of 
sovereignty necessary in the construction, maintenance, and protection” of the 
Panama Canal, the form in which these attributes are conferred seems to pre- 
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serve titular sovereignty over the Canal Zone in Panama. But he then em- 
phasized that ‘as we have conceded to us complete judicial and police power and 
control over the zone and the two ports at the end of the canal,” he could see 
no reason for creating resentments in Panama by quarreling over “what is dear 
to them but which to us is of no real moment whatever.” 

Later, on February 9, 1909, when he was President-elect, Mr. Taft was even 
more pointed in asserting U.S. rights and authority over the Canal Zone. Re- 
ferring to the long negotiations with Colombia for a canal treaty with which he 
was thoroughly familiar, he stated: “If the Hay-Herran Treaty of 1903 had been 
confirmed by the Colombian Senate, a failure to do which aroused our national 
indignation, we would not have been at all in the favorable position we are now 
to complete that canal.” 

Emphasizing that “under the treaty with Panama we are entitled to exercise 
all the sovereignty and all the rights of sovereignty that we would exercise if 
we were sovereign,” and that Panama is “excluded from exercising any rights 
to the contrary of those conceded to us,” he stated: “We are there (on the Canal 
Zone). We have the right to govern that strip, and we are going to govern it. 
And without the right to govern the strip, without the power to police it, and 
without the power to make the laws in that strip of land, all of them, to the 
construction of the canal, we would not have been within 2 or 8 or 4 years hardly 
of where we are in construction.” 

As President, Mr. Taft spoke again in this general connection on December 5, 
1912, when by Executive order pursuant to the Panama Canal Act of 1912 and 
in conformity with the treaty, he declared that “all land and land under water 
within the limits of the Canal Zone are necessary for the construction, main- 
tenance, operation, protection, and sanitation of the Panama Canal.” 

In view of all the above, the April 18, 1906, statement of Mr. Taft, which has 
been so often quoted out of context, assumes a far different meaning. It can 
only mean an interest of reversionary character in event the United States should 
ever abandon the Panama Canal, in which case there should be no objection to 
transferring jurisdiction to Panama. 

As to flying the flag of Panama over the Canal Zone, the flag is the symbol 
of sovereignty and as such it would be understood on the isthmus and among 
the nations at large. Two flags would inevitably symbolize dual sovereignty 
which is precluded by treaty, which provides for exclusive sovereign rights, 
power, and authority by the United States to the entire exclusion of the exercise 
of any such rights, power, or authority by Panama. 

To permit the display of the Panama flag and to encourage Panamanians to 
think that “titular” sovereignty is something that it is not, shows a lack of 
forthrightness that is bound to have an effect opposite to that intended. 

Thus, all the facts show (1) that the only interest of Panama in the Canal 
Zone is that of reversionary character, and (2) that display of the Panama flag 
on the Canal Zone would be violative of law, treaty international usage, and the 
historic policy of the United States as fully upheld by its highest courts and 
administrative officials. Moreover, such display would inevitably serve to impair 
our authority for an enterprise over which our country is charged with heavy 
responsibilities under treaty and lead to confusion and chaos. 


Mr. Seipen. We have several committee members here who may 
want to ask you some questions. 

Mr. Fioop. I don’t know if I would have the answers. 

Mr. Setpen. Mr. Fascell had to leave because of an 11 o’clock ap- 
pointment. Mr. Saund? 

Mr. Saunp. I have no questions. I enjoyed the remarks of Mr. 
Flood. You are an Irishman and you know [ love all Irishmen. I 
have never met an Irishman in my fife that I did not love. Can you 
guess why? 

Mr. Fioop. Sure. You are the Irish of Asia. 

Mr. Saunp. Make another guess. I was ‘an Indian nationalist and 
had never met an Irishman in my life, yet I loved all Irishmen. You 
know why ? 

Mr. Froop. I can guess, but you had better say so. 
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Mr. Saunp. I do not take any issue with you at all in your thesis. 
Do you really mean that treaties which confer sovereignty to another 
nation are good forever; that there should be no changes in them ever? 

Mr. Fioop. No, I am the last one to say that. May I say to my 
friend from California, if what is proposed to be done is done by revi- 
sion of the treaty, ratified by the Senate of the United States with 
exchange ratifications with the other signatory sovereignties, then 
that is international law; that is relationship between nations at the 
highest level, and I would have a mere opinion. This cannot be done 
by bureaucratic action. It is illegal and unconstitutional and surely 
the President of the United States, under no circumstances, has a 
right to send his brother, no matter how smart he is or how much he 
loves him, to hold conversations with representatives of foreign na- 
tions on foreign soil and discuss around the table the yielding and 
cessation of sovereignty in any part. It is highly improper; no 
authority. 

The President of the United States himself has no authority to 
impinge upon the treaty provisions between sovereign nations. The 
fact that he is the spokesman and the head and the media from which 
flows our foreign policy, I recognize and would insist upon. But that 
places him up against constitutional limitations. Treaties must be 
ratified by the Senate of the United States, and the flying of a flag— 
certainly you would know that in a country where you have people— 
it was a symbol to India, the British flag was in India a symbol of 
sovereignty. And certainly in the Panama Canal Zone you cannot 
fly the Panamanian flag unless you admit you are yielding sovereignty 
and you create duality of authority. 

If you create duality of authority in the Canal Zone, you had better 
get out. If you want to do that, may I say to my friend from Cali- 
fornia, if you think that should be done, if you want to do this, then 
you have an honest difference of opinion, but it must be done consti- 
tutionally the way treaties are amended or the way treaties are 
created. No other way. 

Mr. Saunp. Mr. Chairman, I don’t disagree with you. I don’t 
know anything about this matter. Really I have not given any 
thought to it. You made some statements that made me a little 
uneasy. 

Mr. Ftoop. Did I make my position clear? 

Mr. Saunp. Yes. I haven't given any thought to it at all. You 
made the statement that in Panama if a politician wants to be elected, 
and maybe those politicians call themselves statesmen too, all they 
have to do is to talk about the Panama Zone or gringos and so forth, 
is that right ? 

Mr. Foon. Yes. 

Mr. Saunp. I am disturbed about that situation. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you think you would ever live long enough to see 
that “Yanqui, Go Home”—this vicious pamphlet I hold? 

Mr. Saunp. That has been going on in South American countries 
for a long time. 

Mr. Fioop. I want to leave with you some of these most revolting 
things. There are no bad people in the world. You know that. It 
is the leaders of nations that are bad. There are no bad Japanese. 
There are no bad German people. There are no bad Russian people. 
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Chinese people aren’t bad people. It is their leaders and governments 
that are Ba and evil. 

These things do not speak in the hearts of the Panamanian people. 
I have been raised with them all my life. These are the mouthings 
of professional politicians and demagogs for their own use and now 
developed by professional Communist agitating tactics. No question 
about it. 

Mr. Saunp. I don’t disagree with you. I love you and have a lot 
of respect for you. I know there must be some reason why you are 
taking such a strong stand on it. You did create the impression some 
time ago, perhaps too violently, about some things. You created the 
impression that those people may not have the right to say those 
things. 

Mr. Fioop. No, I would defend unto the death their right to say 
it. Voltaire is not my favorite writer by any means but that is true. 

Mr. Saunp. Whether we like it or not, they have the right to say 
it and we cannot stop them. 

Mr. Fioop. If I were down there, I would be saying it louder I 
suppose. I am an American. I am speaking for the United States 
of America. The fact that they have their rights which I say to you 
are paramount, they are citizens of a sovereign nation; they have the 
rights of any citizen of any sovereign nation to say or do anything 
they want to about anybody. But I am speaking for my country. 

You know, we still have some rights. ‘ts our enthusiasm, in our 
eagerness to establish the rights of others, you do not have to yield 

our own. Give them equality of status and right, and I do that. 
ut that doesn’t mean I have to yield a scintilla of mine to give them 
what I have. Americans think to permit these little peoples—and 
I am one of their greatest friends all over the world, you know that— 
but I don’t have to yield anything I have to establish their equality 
with me of the mind or spirit. Not at all. 

Some of my flat-heeled, long-haired friends forget that. There 
is no question of being Irish if you can’t be thick. That is a right 
we have. 

Mr. Savunp. That disillusions me. For a man of your stature to 
say that the people in Panama don’t have the right to say this or do 
that is not good. 


_— FLoop. My heart and your heart beat absolutely the same on 
that. 

Mr. McDowe tu. I was primarily interested in listening to my dis- 
tinguished colleague’s testimony on this very important subject this 
morning and didn’t particularly have any questions in mind except, 
unless this pent has already been covered in his testimony, I would 
be interested in his opinion, in view of the fact that he has mentioned 
that there exists in Panama apparently a rather closely knit group 
of very prominent and older families, i gather, who supposedly have 
very tight control over the country, whether in this—— 

Mr. Fioop. I have no objection to old families. My people came 
from Leesburg, Va., 200 years ago. 

Mr. McDowetu. They are not newcomers in there. 

Mr. Fioop. That is not bad in itself. 

Mr. McDowetw. Not necessarily Communists. 

Mr. Fioop. No. These people of whom I speak are no more Com- 
munists than your grandmother. 
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Mr. McDowext. The question or opinion I would like to know 
from you is whether or not you think there is an indication that this 
is really just a blackmail operation in order to force the United States 
to pay a greater remuneration for its use of the canal to these ruling 
families within the country or whether it is genuinely a people’s 
movement there. 

Mr. Foon. It is not a people’s movement, except in this way: They 
have gone to the jungles of Panama, these a ere they have the 
poor Indians in the Panamanian jungle believing if the Panama 
Canal becomes Panamanian and they nationalize it, they won’t have to 
work any more. Everybody will be rich. Everybody will get their 
share. All you will have to do is sit under the palm tree and forget 
about it for the rest of your life because the Panama Canal will be 
ours and every Panamanian will get his regular slice of the tolls and 
income from the Panama Canal. Peace; ain’t it wonderful. That 
is the idea. 

If you mean, is this simply blackmail to get a bigger slice of the 
Panama Canal, this is always present. That clique has, but not the 
people. 

Now because of the tradition and the history and all of the unwhole- 
some things that a little country like that has down through the cen- 
turies, 400 years of blood, confusion, disaster, and strife, in that little 
strip of land, 400 years, always they are used to “dynamism” and the 
man on the white horse, the conquistador, the leader. When the 
small coterie of leaders at the top do this it is not too difficult to have 
the mobs filter into the street, especially when you have this fantastic 
coalition that you often get more of these extremes, both extremes; 
these extremists of the right, hand in glove with Communist agitators 
in the back alleys and the barrios of the Panamanian cities and 
villages stirring it up. 

Just now you have all the Communists in Europe and the world 
acclaiming Eisenhower. “Viva Ike” in Rome. Communist groups 
standing on the curbstone with their own flags and committees clap- 
ping their hands. Thesethings happen. You know why. 

The same thing down there. They are for anything except the 
status quo vis-a-vis the Panama Canal, the Reds. These “aristos” 
find themselves on the same team, not by plan, not by arrangement, 
not by agreement, and they do not work together. But when you 
need mobs in the streets, the Reds get them. That is their business. 
This is foreign policy by mob rule against the Canal Zone. 

Mr. Sevpen. Mr. O’Hara, you came in a little late. However, you 
may have some questions you would like to ask. 

Mr. O’Hara. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

This was something that I had looked forward to. I know of no 
greater experience in enrapturement than when Dan Flood takes the 
floor and I am privileged to listen. 

Mr. Fioop. I am just a pale reflection of you, Governor. 

Mr. O’Hara. If i have absorbed some of your magnetism, just in 
association with you, Dan, I am very grateful. 

I must say, Mr. Chairman, I am very happy that this subcommittee 
has taken over this subject. It is altogether Fikely that the alertness of 
our chairman, Mr. Selden, prevented the State Department from 
hastily taking a position that might have been contrary to the thinking 
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of Congress and the sentiment of the Nation. I feel strongly that no 
administrative act should alter the traditional interpretation of our 
treaties with foreign nations. 

I do think the State Department should consult the Congress more 
frequently and more intimately before taking very important steps. 
I hope that in this no step will be taken by our State Department, by 
our Government, until this subcommittee has had full opportunity to 
study the entire subject. 

There may be two sides to the present matter, and the subcommittee 
should have ample opportunity for study and report. You are going 
to have acomplete study of the subject, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Setpen. As you know, Mr. O’Hara, we had an executive session 
hearing Friday at which we had the Assistant Secretary of State, Mr. 
Rubottom. Today we have heard Mr. Flood. On Friday we hope to 
hear from the Department of the Army which is vitally interested in 
the Canal Zone. Next week we expect to hear from Governor Potter. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, if I may interrupt, I would suggest that 
you might consider questioning some distinguished Americans who 
live in the Canal Zone. 

Mr. Sevpen. We have already considered that possibility. We are 
going to extend an invitation to appear next week to a representative 
of the citizens committee who has written to us. 

Mr. Fioop. One thing that I resent bitterly in the Congress, and 
perhaps in your committee more than others, and mine of defense 
appropriations, this practice of whenever a Member of Congress in- 
troduces a resolution or a bill, of pro forma having the clerk of the 
subcommittee or committee write a letter to that department and 
saying: “What would you think about Mr. Flood’s idea?” Then you 
get.a letter back in which the department says: “We think he is nuts.” 

Then you all decide, well, that is the end of that. So I am delighted 
when this serious problem arose that you saw fit to write the kind 
of letter that you wrote and not just dispose of a Member of Congress 
and his opinions and resolutions and bills based upon a letter of rejec- 
tion or an opinion predigested in cafeteria style by some assistant clerk 
at some Government agency. That is a very evil practice up here and 
Tam glad you don’t follow it. 

Mr, Sevpen. I am in accord with you, Mr. Flood, in connection with 
the referral of your resolution to the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee. I think the Committee on Foreign Affairs should have 
jurisdiction over it. In any event, we are going to go into this mat- 
ter thoroughly, and perhaps this subcommittee will come up with 
a resolution of its own. We have made no decision, and we are 
trying to hear all sides of the issue. However, I am sorry your resolu- 
tion wasn’t referred to this committee. 

Mr. Fioop. I am too. I think that it is unfortunate that it wasn’t. 
However, I have reasonable cause to believe, and I am encouraged by 
the presence of our two friends here today 

Mr. O’Hara. What committee was it referred to? 

Mr. Sevpen. Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Mr. O’Hara. Why was that? 

Mr. Froop. Because they have certain legislative authority over the 
Canal Zone. I understand there is considerable activity in the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee in the last week on this sub- 
ject. I would hope it would receive great attention. 
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I do have one before your committee, however, since it is your sub- 
committee dealing with this whole vast theater of Latin America. I 
am concerned as you are with these invasions and rumors of invasions 
and counterinvasions that are popping all over the area. Insofar as 
one nation against another, they have their sovereign rights too. I 
believe without any doubt that much of this is being fostered and 
engineered professionally over a period of years by international com- 
munism, and they do it well. 

I believe that the Monroe Doctrine, as it was created by our 
Founding Fathers, had to do with the infiltration and the establish- 
ment by a foreign power in the Western Hemisphere of its operations, 
and I am convinced and I at least presented a resolution to your com- 
mittee, and it is before your committee, to examine this. 

I have the very best constitutional authority to support me on this. 
I have consulted distinguished academic organizations specializing 
in international law and the Monroe Doctrine. We are of the unani- 
mous opinion that this concurrent resolution of mine. before your 
subcommittee should be examined to the effect that, and the resolu- 
tion—I won’t read it; it speaks for itself—but this resolution calls 
for a declaration by the Congress of the extension of the Monroe Doc- 
trine to include these actions by a foreign power into the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Certainly the Monroe Doctrine, if it was ever meant to include any- 
thing, it meant to prevent invasions. It was meant to prevent opera- 
tions by foreign powers or money or arms into any sovereign republic 
of the Western Hemisphere. That is going on day and night. 

I would call upon this committee to examine my resolution and to 
issue it as a declaration of the extension of the Monroe Doctrine for 
that purpose. 

Mr. O’Hara. The gentleman may not. be acquainted with this, even 
being the profound student of history that he is. There was a similar 
situation where the Monroe Doctrine was made to apply. It was in 
Nicaragua. Britain had taken Clarence, the alleged king of the 
Carib Indians and set him up in regal style in a palace in Jamaica 
and then claimed sovereignty over the east coast of Nicaragua as the 
protector of King Clarence. President Grover Cleveland interpreted 
this as violation of the Monroe Doctrine by indirection, and finally 
England backed down. 

Mr. Froop. I remember it well. That was an attempt by the British 
to establish a nebulous—they called it the Carib Federation. 

I would like to see you examine seriously the extension of the 
Monroe Doctrine as against a plan identified by name and people. 
They are trained by a foreign power, financed by a foreign power. 
The curriculum of the University where it is done we know. We 
must not pretend this goeson. This is planned conspiracy by a foreign 
power to invade the Western Hemisphere. Their minions and agents 
are trained agitators and are present in these countries today and the 
Monroe Doctrine should be extended to permit us to help the sovereign 
countries, no matter what we think about Panama, to extend the 
Monroe Doctrine and if any attempts are made by any Red agitating 
groups to invade one of these countries, the United States would 
by force and arms, either by its own initiative or at the request of 
other nations, go in. 
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Mr. O’Hara. I have one observation to make: As a member of the 
subcommittee which is investigating this matter, I would think that 
I am in the position of a judge. I am in a judicial position and it 
would be improper for me to make any comment one way or another 
until our subcommittee, after listening to all the evidence, has reached 
some decision. 

Am I correct in that ? 

Mr. Seven. Those are certainly my views. I was going to say, Mr. 
Flood, we have with us one member of the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee, Mr. Oliver of Maine. I am sure he has some 
questions he would like to ask you. 

Mr. Outver. Thank you for the invitation to come over. I appre- 
ciate the comments made by our distinguished colleague, Mr. Flood. 

I would say that the chairman of our subcommittee, Mrs. Sullivan, 
is quite ill or otherwise she would have been here. She has a very 
intense interest in this subject over several years. 

Mr. Fioop. She called me a week ago on this. 

Mr. Outver. I have no doubt in the world that anything that would 
be pertinent to the subject that we are discussing here now would 
receive her entire attention and consideration. 

I have listened here this morning as usual with a great degree of 
interest and, I would say, with almost complete — of what our 
colleague has had to say here. I realize perhaps the conflicts of juris- 
diction that may exist with relation to where the gentleman’s resolu- 
tion should have been sent. : 

I am not a parliamentarian either by choice or desire or by ca- 
pacity. However, I do feel as long as the jurisdictional question 
as to committees in the House is concerned, that this is the way it is. 
So we have to face up to it. We have this concurrent resolution 
of yours, Dan, before us as a subcommittee of the Merchant Marine 
ih Fisheries Committee, House Concurrent Resolution 450. This 
was referred on January 11. 

Is it your opinion, in the light of what you have said here today 
and in the light of the knowledge that you have of this subject, and 
all the implications that are involved, that this is the time, the proper 
time, the appropriate time to take action on this resolution of yours? 

Mr. Fioop. This must be done, because I am convinced on the 
communications I have received from the Secretary of State, their 
position is firm. 

I believe if it hadn’t been as a result of some of the things I have 
said and other Members of Congress have said and other American 
ro eee and societies—I believe that the Department of State 
did everything in its power to get this order issued to fly that flag 
over the Canal Zone before Congress came into session. 

I have more than a reasonable cause to believe that. They wanted 
to get this done right away, while the President was in Paris, cer- 
tainly before Congress could get into session to have this done. It 
has been delayed. I hope it has been delayed because of the Presi- 
dent himself; and the Defense people have had cause to reexamine 
it and not consider this such a casual, lighthearted, gay thing with 
some “banana republic.” Let them fly their flag. What difference 
does it make?” 
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This is a serious thing. This may be a question for the Senate of 
the United States. This may be a question for revision of treaties, 
not some administrative action. This, I hope, is in their minds. 

If you and your great committee would see fit to say this is the 
thinking by concurrent—this is a concurrent resolution—this action 
should be taken by the Congress of the United States, the House 
and the Senate in the concurrence of its feeling; it is no business of 
the Executive. The Executive is not called upon to act upon a con- 
current resolution. That is why I made it a concurrent resolution. 
This is the thinking, feeling, and action of the legislative branch of 
this Government on a matter of the sovereignty of this Nation. It is 
no business of the Executive. You shouldn’t ask his opinion about a 
concurrent resolution, even as a matter of courtesy; it is not neces- 
sary. 

Mr. Ottver. As one member of this subcommittee on the Panama 
Canal, obviously I can’t speak for anybody else. As far as I am con- 
cerned, I should be certainly happy to go along with the gentleman 
to reach that objective. 

Mr. Froop. I would like to see the Congress of the United States 
reassert its primacy in this field. It has been going on too long 
and does not reflect on the present situation. 

Mr. Saunp. One question, Mr. Chairman. 

I am not a member of this subcommittee, Mr. Flood, but I do wish 
to compliment the chairman and the members of the subcommittee 
for having saved an important bill of mine after the State Depart- 
ment had tried to throw cold water on it. 

You were present in the House when we established an interparlia- 
mentary, inforinal relationship between the Congress of the United 
States and the Parliament of Canada. I introduced a similar resolu- 
tion for the pur of establishing such relationship between the 
United States and Mexico. The State Department sent a statement 
of yes and no but mostly no. If it had not been for the support of 
the chairman of this subcommittee, my resolution would not have been 
passed by the House of Representatives. A counterpart to my bill 
was unanimously passed by the Congress of Mexico last month. 

I think that is a step in the right direction. I wish to compli- 
ment the chairman and the members of the subcommittee. I agree 
with you that we should not just drop everything simply because 
the State Department says no. 

Mr. Sevpen. Thank you, gentlemen. 

I might add, however, the reason the resolution to which Judge 
Saund referred was passed was the determination of Judge Saund. 
He deserves full credit for it. 

We want to thank you, Congressman Flood, for your testimony and 
the time you have given us. 

We will adjourn until 10:30 Friday, when the Honorable George H. 
Roderick, Assistant Secretary of the Army, will testify on this same 
subject. The committee is adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 11:35 a.m., the subcommittee was adjourned, to 
reconvene at 10:30 a.m., Friday, January 15, 1960.) 
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FRIDAY, JANUARY 15, 1960 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForeiGn AFFarrs, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The Subcommittee on Inter-American Affairs met at 10:33 a.m., in 
room G-3, U.S. Capitol, Hon. Armistead I. Selden, Jr. (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

In addition to committee mendes Hon. James C. Oliver of Maine 
was also present. 

Mr. Setpen. The meeting will come to order, please. 

We have with us this morning the Honorable George H. Roderick, 
Assistant Secretary of the Army, and he is accompanied by Mr. Mer- 
rill Whitman, Secretary of the Panama Canal Company and Col. 
W. H. Johnson, Jr., of the Congressional Investigation Division of the 
Office of the Secretary of the Army. 

We are happy to have you with us, Mr. Secretary, this morning to 
brief us on the situation in ‘the Canal Zone. 

It is my understanding that you will discuss recent incidents and 
answer questions concerning them in open session and that you would 
then prefer to discuss certain other matters further in executive ses- 
sion and also be interrogated concerning those matters in executive 
session. 

If this is correct, we will proceed in open session with your state- 
ment and go on into closed session later on this morning. 

Mr. Ropericx. That is the way I would like to proceed, with your 
permission. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE RODERICK, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF THE ARMY (FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT) 


Mr. Roperick. I am very pleased to have this opportunity to be 
here this morning because I think our meeting together will help 
clarify some of the situations existing in the Canal Zone and what has 
happened there recently. 

I do not have a prepared statement. I thought it was more impor- 
tant that we get into some of the questions that you will want to ask 
about. However, I would like to give a background of what hap- 
pened down there and how we got into that situation. 

This is election year in Panama. There are many candidates for 
the Presidency. In election years, the United States becomes more 
of a target of the candidates than normally. I believe, however, we 
still have the same friends in Panama that. we have always had. 
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During a period such as this, the United States is often attacked 
verbally. As a result, maybe tempers got hot and things went fur- 
ther than expected. However, here is about what happened: 

This started back in July of 1959, when Aquilino Boyd, Deputy 
in the National Assembly and former Minister of Foreign Relations, 
had a meeting, the press type of radio interview, and proposed that 
on November 3, 1959, Panamanian Independence Day, on that day the 
people should peacefully invade the Canal Zone with flags and ban- 
ners and thus demonstrate Panamanian sovereignty over the Canal 
Zone. 

Then 2 days later one of his political colleagues Ernesto Castillero— 
he is a university professor—got on the bandwagon in a newspaper 
column and elaborated upon Boyd’s proposal for peaceful invasion. 

From then on there were more and more statements made about 
this November 3 proposed invasion of the zone. Most of the time 
Boyd expressed that it was to be a peaceful invasion, nothing but an 
indication that they believed they were sovereign over the Canal 
Zone, that they were going to carry flags. 

On October 30, Aquilino Boyd and Ernesto Castillero held a press 
conference during which Boyd stated he had called for a peaceful 
show of the Panamanian flag in the Canal Zone on November 3, but 
not for an organized demonstration. 

We assumed, because of the close relations with the Government of 
Panama and our Government, that if any demonstration came about, 
we would get cs sa from the Republic of Panama in trying to 
suppress any such demonstration. 

We have always known that we have close friends in Panama. They 
have been our friends since 1903 in spite of some verbal attacks at 
times. So the Governor met informally with the President of Panama 
and some others and discussed what they should do about this affair 
which was being whipped up to quite a heat. It was their Saarat 
and the Governor so stated, after consultation with the military an 
others, that probably the best solution would be to allow the marchers, 
if they were peaceful and did nothing harmful, to walk up and down 
the Fourth of July Avenue. 

You see, it is very hard for those of you who have not been there to 
realize that it is different to know where the Canal Zone starts and 
where Panama’s territory ends. It has been a friendly border all these 
years and people normally go back and forth without any thought of 
where they are. However, the Governor was very insistent that 
splinter groups which might break away from a parade on Fourth of 
July fateh le immediately turned back because it would become an 
invasion to some degree if they split off for some other purpose, to 
disturb or organize for troublemaking. 

We assumed that with that sort of a tentative agreement, not an 

ment, but a tentative discussion of the matter, that the Republic 
of Panama, through their national guard, would support the U.S. 
position and permit only an orderly parade. 

It was the Governor’s position that he would not call on the mili- 
tary unless absolutely necessary, and General Gaither understood 
that he would be ready if things got beyond a controllable situation. 

Actually, on November 3, small mobs started forming. 
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Incidentally, I understand Governor Potter is going to appear be- 
fore you next week, and he will be able to give you many more of the 
details because he was right there on the job. But in general, I 
thought this much information was necessary for this meeting today. 

These groups started to be very insulting to our policemen and fire- 
men who were guarding the Zone near the border. They had nothing 
but water and billy clubs. So actually we hoped that the military 
would not have to be called because it always makes much more of 
a major incident if the military has to be called. These men took an 
awful beating from stones hurled at them by the mob that they turned 
back. They held their tempers and from the movies and pictures, that 
you might have seen, it is hard to believe that anybody could hold 
their patience that long—insulted as they were—but they did. 

At no time did any real support come from the Republic of Panama 
to suppress these mobs. The national guard, in the Governor’s opinion 
and in the military’s opinion, could easily have stopped this, sup- 
pressed it right on the spot and it would never have developed into 
any serious incident. However, they did not do that. 

neidentally, backing up the opinions of the Governor and the 
Caribbean commander, at the later demonstration on November 28, 
support from the Panama National Guard was given and there was no 
roblem at all in breaking up the affair. On November 3, General 
Gaither was called on to take over at about 2:30 in the afternoon. 

Of course, the military are well trained for this type of action. They 
had tear gas. They had bayonets. They had their bayonets in front 
of them, typical of controlling riots. And those bayonets and mili- 
tary forces meant something to these mobs. The riot was finally 
suppressed. 

lowever, one of the serious incidents which occurred, and one for 
which the Panamanian Government has expressed regret in some of 
their statements since the riot, resulted when a group saw fit to go over 
to our Embassy and pull down our American flag and tear it into sev- 
eral pieces and then distribute them among the mob. 

This, of course, is something that just can’t be condoned and was 
completely out of order, and again could have been suppressed had the 
Panama National Guard been on the job, 

In about 48 hours things were pretty much under control. The 
first incident was over. 

Then the question was what to do next because the same crowds were 
preparing for a November 28 incident. That is the anniversary of 
the independence from Spain. I think some of the saner heads recog- 
nized that November 3 was a blotch on pages of history and, asa result, 
the State Department was asked if we could do something about this 
whole matter. 

It was very much hoped that Under Secretary Merchant’s visit 
down there would be able to solve some of these problems. Secretary 
Merchant did reiterate the statements made originally by Secretary of 
State Hay in 1904, and William Howard Taft later as Secretary of 
War, that Panama at all times has had titular sovereignty. 

At your other hearings, have you had the statement read which 
covers this whole question of sovereignty? If not, I would just like 
to read it because I think it would be helpful. 

Mr. Setpen. I wish you would go ahead and make it a part of the 
record at this point in your testimony. 
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Mr. Roperics. This is article 3 of the 1903 Treaty with Panama. 
Here is what it says: 

The Republic of Panama grants to the United States all the rights, power, 
and authority within the zone mentioned and described in Article II of this 
agreement and within the limits of. all auxiliary lands and waters mentioned 
and described in said Article Il which the United States would possess and 
exercise if it were the sovereign of the territory within which said lands and 
waters are located to the entire exclusion of the exercise by the Republic of 
Panama of any of such sovereign rights, power or authority. 

That is the basis of our position in sovereignty. We have acted 
as sovereign and we think that is exactly what it means. That was the 
issue that Aquilino Boyd was bringing up for these demonstrations. 

On November 28, mobs again started forming and Governor Pot- 
ter, instead of letting his people take the same kind of beating that 
they took on November 3, within 10 minutes called on General Gaither 
to guard the zone immediately. The big difference between November 
28 and November 3 was that the National Guard of Panama was in 
evidence at all times. They did such a good job that Governor Pot- 
ter wrote them a letter thanking them for the help they gave to the 
U.S. Army. In other words, it showed that that could have happened 
on November 3. 

The papers are still talking about further incidents. They have 
many holidays suggested as further disturbance days if there are no 
results forthcoming from the United States. 

Of course, Secretary Merchant has, I think, reported temporarily 
to the President. However, there is a position that must be answered. 
The Panamanian Government has requested that the Panamanian flag 
be flown in the Canal Zone. That is, I believe, the official Panamanian 
Government position. 

We have nothing except the President’s statement, in which he said 
he had not had this particular problem put up to him of flying a 
flag. But he did feel, = sadioiie of our statement of titular sovereignty, 
that there should be some visible evidence of it. Well, that is being 
studied and I don’t know whether that has come up to your commit- 
tee or not. So there is where they are on the flag flying. 

One of the reasons why I asked that after we finish the riot reports 
there be an executive session is due to a close tie-in with classified 
information. I can answer more freely on these problems in execu- 
tive session. 

However, I believe that we are worried more than anything else 
about what the Panamanian position really means. It is true you can 
say that flying a flag means nothing more than flying a flag, but we 
don’t know that is what they mean. 

Apparently, from some of their statements, that is not what they 
really mean. I believe that when our answers are given to them on 
several subjects—including the one that your committee is partic- 
ularly interested in—their feelings may be clarified. 

I did want to explain—and I have a few of these charts, gentlemen, 
that I can show you—the position in which I am today. Although I 
am part of the Defense Department, I point out on this chart the area 
of responsibility of both Mr. Whitman and me, and of Governor 
Potter, whom you have called for next week. 
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You see, originally, in the incorporation of the Panama Canal Com- 
—y in 1951, the Congress had in mind that all of the nny 

or matters there would probably be concentrated in one office. 

As a result, when I first joined the Army in 1954, the Army was 
executive agent in the Canal Zone and most of these problems were 
right in my office as adviser to the Secretary of the Army. 

Since 1958, with the reorganization of the Defense Department, the 
Caribbean Command no longer is an Army responsibility. It is now 
the responsibility of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Secretary of 
Defense. 

I just wanted to explain, in giving you our position today, although 
I am very much a member of the Defense Department, I cannot speak 
for them on all matters on which you may wish to ask questions. That 
may give you an indication where we are in this matter. 

Mr. Setpen. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. I am sure there are some 
questions that the members would like to ask in open session. If there 
are any questions that are asked that you feel should be answered in 
executive session, we will save them until that time if you will so 
indicate. 

Mr. Fascell. 

Mr. Fasceti. Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

I don’t know whether Mr. Roderick wants to answer this question 
or not, but assuming for the moment that the Government of Panama 
would declare in writing, with all of the formalities necessary, that 
the flying of the flag was not a symbol of sovereignty, would that make 
any difference ? 

Mr. Roperticx. I believe it could make a difference in maybe retard- 
ing further desires along that line. However, I feel this way: I can’t 
interpret the treaty. The State Department must interpret the treaty. 
It is not our job. We carry out the Government’s interpretation of 
its responsibilities. 

One of the dangers of such a statement would be that 100 years 
from now a new group of people in the United States, a new group of 
people in Panama, might not exactly know what that means. 

Mr. Fascexy. It would pose the same problem that the treaty of 
1903 poses in 1959 ? 

Mr. Ropericx. Yes, toa certain degree. 

Mr. Fasceti. Do you know whether or not the U.S. Navy has taken 
an official position on this matter ? 

Mr. Ropericxs. I do not know the position of the Navy on this matter 
as a Government department. I believe their position is the same as 
the Army and the Air Force. 

I can’t speak for the Navy except to say I believe they have some 
very strong feelings, as all military services do, in matters of this type. 

Mr. Fascetzi. That isall I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Sevpen. Mr. Jackson ¢ 

Mr. Jackson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, even though we might, in the course of subsequent 
negotiations, make certain concessions to Panama—and I am not say- 
ing that we should or should not—I think the terms of the treaty are 
certainly explicit as to the matter of sovereignty. Isn’t it quite lhkely 
that those who are agitating against the treaty and against our inter- 
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ests in the Canal Zone would simply seize upon a new series of provo- 
cations when present demands are met? 

I am talking now about the Communists, extreme nationalists, and 
so forth. These demands, on the face of the demands themselves, are 
really not an end in themselves, but simply a means toward and end— 
and that goal is, of course, continued irritation in Panama and against 
American interests in the Panama Canal Zone. If we fly the Pana- 
manian flag tomorrow there together with the U.S. flag, that specific 
controversy will cease to be an issue, but something else 1s going to be 
developed to take the place of that issue and to keep the entire 
populace inflamed. 

I know a great many Panamanians and have spent considerable 
time in Panama. But it just seems to me that this is what we have 
to look forward to: If we give in on this point today, we will be con- 
fronted tomorrow with another point. There is going to be a succes- 
sion of these things until such time as the matter blows up one way 
or the other. 

Would you care to comment on that? 

Mr. Roperick. I would say history confirms your guess that that 
could happen. It has been a series of things ever since the beginning. 
I believe probably with two nations working as closely as we Yo there, 
without any border evident to anybody, that there will be continuing 
demands. Some of them might be justified because peoples do have 
differences, but these serious things like surement and matters of 
that type become a very important thing to the United States of 
America because we have a commitment down there that we have 
made to the world. 

We have meticulously followed the treaty that we have. We have 
done the same with our operation of ships through the canal. The 
ships of every nation of the world go through that canal at the same 
toll figure, the same protection. The Governor is responsible for pro- 
tecting that canal. We have all the responsibility. We have the in- 
vestment in the canal—U.S. funds. We feel that anything that is 
done in Panama in the way of any assistance, whether it be cash or 
other types, should all be separated from the operation of the Panama 
Canal. Because the Canal Company is now incorporated and charged 
not to lose money of the taxpayers, we must control that as the opera- 
tors, not with any other nation of the world involved in its operation. 

Mr. Jackson. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

For my part I am quite willing to have discussions on those points 
which are in honest disagreement, but I hope that our position could 
be that there be no discussion as to the original terms of the original 
treaty as far as sovereignty is concerned. 

Mr. Roprricx. There was a statement made on that originally. I 
believe it was Secretary of State Hughes. I have that with me. I 
think he made just such a statement. 

In 1923, Secretary of State Hughes declared that the United States 
would never recede from the position that it had taken in the note of 
Secretary Hay of 1904. The Government could not and would not 
enter into any discussions affecting its full right to deal with the 
Canal Zone under article 3 of the treaty of 1903 as if it were sovereign 
to the Canal Zone and to the entire exclusion of any sovereign rights 
or authority on the part of Panama. 
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Mr. Jackson. I think if the present Secretary of State would 
reiterate that today it might have a salutary effect on the situation. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Setpen. Mr. Fountain. 

Mr. Founratn. Mr. Secretary, have you had occasion to read the 
series of letters which I assume most of us received from a man by 
the name of Arthur Wynne, chairman of the Canal Zone Committee? 

Mr. Roperick. I think I have read most of them. 

Mr. Fountar1n. Do you happen to know anything about that Canal 
Zone Committee ? 

Mr. Ropertick. I think I can field that to Mr. Whitman. 


STATEMENT OF W. MERRILL WHITMAN, SECRETARY, PANAMA 
CANAL COMPANY, AND ASSISTANT TO THE GOVERNOR, CANAL 
ZONE GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Wuirman. I don’t know anything about it in detail except it 
is a voluntary organization of employees of the U.S. Government 
residing in the Canal Zone. It has no connection with the official 
agencies of the Government there. It is rather a voluntary asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Founrarn. Is it a group of Americans who are familiar with 
the problem, expressing their interest ? 

Mr. Wuirman. They are residents of the Canal Zone and are 
employed by the United States. 

Mr. Seven. I would like to point out that Mr. Wynne will appear 
before this committee next Tuesday at 2:30 p.m., to represent the 
American citizens living in the Canal Zone. 

Mr. Fascett. We should make the record clear that these are not 
uniformed personnel. 

Mr. Ropertcx. That isright. These are civilians. 

Mr. Fountarn. I think that is a significant point. While I realize 
that flags are sometimes flown in other countries for different reasons, 
such as ours being flown in some countries where we have military 
bases, as a usual proposition the flying of the flag is a symbol of 
sovereignty, is it not ? 

Mr. Ropericx. That has been our position in the past. 

Mr. Fountarn. If we permitted the flying of the Panamanian flag, 
though we do not yield the rights and power of sovereignty, will that 
not indicate to apt sr elsewhere in the world that we have yielded our 
sovereignty and that the Panamanian Government does have sov- 
ereign rights over that zone? 

Mr. Ropericx. I would think, in answer to that, that it. would cer- 
tainly mean that to some people who do not know the details of gov- 
ernments and agreements. And I suppose likewise those same peo- 
ple pay no attention as to whether a flag means sovereign rights or 
not. 

But, to answer your question directly, I would say it would mean 
that to many people. 

Mr. Fountarn. In other words, through the various communica- 
tion media, radio and newspapers throughout the world and partic- 
ularly to people who will never take the time to read the treaty, or 
to read interpretations of it, or to analyze any new agreements which 
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might be made, would it appear that we have, notwithstanding treaty 
arrangements, recognized the sovereignty of Panama over the Canal 
Zone? 

Mr. Ropertck. Some of my material which I have here for the 
executive session has a bearing on that, which I would like to tie in 
at that time, if I may have that privilege. 

Mr. Fountarn. I would like to say this, Mr. Chairman: As Mr. 
Jackson said, I don’t know the answer to this problem. But, in view 
of the information I do have, and that may be inadequate, it seems 
to me that if we do permit the Panamanian flag to be flown in the 
Canal Zone it seems to me that we ought not to do it under the pres- 
sure of threats, riots, and other illegal and/or anti-American acts. If 
such permission must be granted, we should take our own good time. 
Otherwise, international implications would do us great harm. 

We should not do it when it will be looked upon as another case of 
appeasement on the part of America. 

Mr. Jackson. On this matter of flying the flag, for instance, the 
Spanish go to the extreme of not even permitting the flag to fly over 
the U.S. Embassy or the consulates of the United States in Spain 
except as an act of grace on very special occasions. That is some- 
thing that I also think should be looked into. It is in violation of 
international custom and usage as established many, many years ago. 

Certainly the Spanish interpret the flying of a foreign flag to in- 
dicate a measure of sovereignty over something. 

Mr. Ropericx. The importance of flying the flag is what you mean. 
It is not just what you say. 

Mr. Sevpen. Mrs. Bolton. 

Mrs. Bouton. It is a privilege to be here this morning with the 
subcommittee. At the moment I do not have questions. 

Mr. Seven. We are very happy to have you. 

Mr. Secretary, as you know, the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee has a subcommittee on the Panama Canal which also has 
jurisdiction as far as its own self is concerned. 

For that reason I invited members of that subcommittee and their 
counsel, Mr. Zincke, to sit in on this hearing. I note that we have 
one member here of the committee, Mr. Oliver. We are very happy 
to have you, sir. If you have any questions, please proceed. 

Mr. Ottver. I was a little late in getting here. I appreciate the 
opportunity of being here again this morning in order to listen to a 
portion of the statement that I have just heard. I was wondering 
whether or not there are going to be any executive sessions with re- 
gard to this type of testimony ? 

Mr. Sevpen. We are going into executive session when we finish 
with questions in open session. 

_ Mr. Outver. I think I might reserve anything I wish to ask the 
Secretary until that time. 

Mr. Sevpen. Mr. McDowell. 

Mr. McDowett. No, I came in late and I will wait until executive 
session. 

Mr. Sevpen. Mr. Roderick, perhaps you would like to answer the 


questions I am going to propound in executive session. If so, please 
do not hesitate to so indicate. 
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Should our Government determine that the Panamanian flag should 
be flown in the Canal Zone, would it be allowed under the terms of a 
new treaty negotiated and ratified by the U.S. Senate ? 

Mr. Roperrcx. Here again is a place where I could not say whether 
that would be legal or not. I believe some lawyers believe it would 
have to be by the grace of the U.S. Government. 

Mr. Sevpen. You mean without treaty ? 

Mr. Ropericr. Yes. 

Mr. Sevpen. Would it have to be without treaty ? 

Mr. Ropertcx. No, you could always have a new treaty. 

Mr. Seipen. Could it be flown without treaty, however ? 

Mr. Ropericx. There is some thinking along that line. That is 
what some lawyers feel. I am not in a position to say that that is true. 

Mr. Fountatn. It could not be anything which might be construed 
as a modification of the treaty, could it, without the approval of the 
Senate ? 

Mr. Ropericx. I believe that is true. 

Mr. Fascexu. I believe the matter is debatable and a good case could 
be made either way. I suppose we have some legal briefs on this very 
delicate international question prepared by everybody. Has the Army 
got one? 

Mr. Ropertcx. No, we do not have that one. 

Mr. Fasceti. Your position is not a question of legality at all? 

Mr. Roperick. No, we don’t feel we have that privilege. We don’t 
interpret treaties. 

Mr. Fascety. Call it what you like, Mr. Secretary. When you take 
& position, you interpret. 


Mr. Ropericx. We don’t interpret, though, to the exclusion of the 
people who are charged with the responsibility. 

Mr. Sevpen. Are there any further questions at this time? 

Mr. Fountain has offered three letters for the record. Without ob- 
jection, they will be made a part of the record at this point. 

(The letters referred to are as follows :) 


Baxsoa HeientTs, C.Z., December 9, 1959. 


Hon. L. H. FountvAIN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: We Americans living on the Canal Zone do not feel that the average 
U.S. taxpayer is aware of the real story on the Panama situation or realizes 
what is at stake. Therefore, we believe the best way to get this story to them 
is through you who represent them in Congress. 

It appears that the United States is going to pay off in one of the most 
fantastic and bizarre blackmail plots ever perpetrated. The basis for this plot 
is our State Department’s consistent policy of appeasement and its mortal 
fear that a policy of firmness would be propagandized to the world as aggression. 

To cover all the background of U.S.-Panama relations would be voluminous. 
But the treaty under which the canal was constructed at an investment of 
more than $1 billion is the foundation. Under the treaty, Panama granted all 
rights in the zone to the United States as if the United States were sovereign to 
the entire exclusion of the exercise of any sovereign rights by Panama. Thus, 
the United States has exercised jurisdiction and the U.S. flag has flown alone 
for 50 years. Peacefully negotiated amendments to the treaty, conceding finan- 
cial advantages to Panama, have been concluded in the interim. 

Panama is controlled financially and politically by no more than 50 families 
(the oligarchy). The gist of the political game is strictly that to the winner 
of government control belongs the spoils—unlimited graft and corruption. One 
4-year term in a key office is enough to set a man up for lift. But these 50 
families never get enough—although all are millionaires in their own rights 
through control of the country’s industry. There is a constant struggle between 
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them for political power—the key to more money. There has never heen a strong 
government and the “outs” are continuously striving to overthrow the "ins.” 

It was an “out’—Aquilino Boyd—who plotted the incident of November 3. 
For months he had been arousing people, particularly the students, on the theme 
that Panama is sovereign over the Canal Zone. He did not generate much 
public support, however, it being recognized as a political scheme. 

His clever plot was to deliberately instigate an incident with the United 
States—he advertised his planned march to the Canal Zone months in advance. 
He wanted trouble. He succeeded. The choice of the Canal Zone Government 
was to permit Boyd's lawless mob of thugs and hoodlums to overrun the zone or 
to stop the mob with force. 

Why did the Canal Zone have to use the U.S. Army to protect lives and prop- 
erty? This was because of the twist which foiled Boyd’s plans. Boyd calcu- 
lated that the Panamanian Guardia Nacional would attempt to quell the mob 
and thus the Panama Government would be put in the position of fighting its 
own people and protecting the Americans. For this, the present Panamanian 
Government was to be overthrown. But the Government, weak and shaky, 
did not fall into the Boyd trap. The Guardia Nacional was not called out and 
the incident of November 3 developed as it did, with the Americans being 
forced to defend the zone and the U.S. Embassy being attacked and the flag 
desecrated. 

The “oligarchy” in Panama immediately saw dollar signs aplenty from 
Boyd's frustrated ambitions. They also own the newspapers and radio stations. 
An unbelievable avalanche of anti-U.S. propaganda continued for days on the 
Panamanian radios and in its press. Outright lies—horrible cartoons—distorted 
reports—charges of employment discrimination—treaty violations—all that 
would put Pravda to shame—were ground out continuously. All of this 
was to whip up a violent solid front anti-American hatred among the populace. 
The purpose—to lay a foundation for blackmail in demanding huge concessions 
from the United States. These concessions would be in the form of (1) grant- 
ing monopoly rights, at their price, to the “oligarchy” for supplies required by 
the Canal Zone and its employees, (2) outright monetary payments, and (3) 
conceding to Panama sovereign rights in the Canal Zone. The Panamanian 
Government climbed right on the bandwagon and stole the leadership right 
away from Boyd and his clique who had instigated it all. 

This terrific denunciation of the United States calls for another march on the 
Canal Zone, abuse against the Governor, etc., continued for days. The United 
States lowered itself by sending Under Secretary of State Merchant to discuss 
matters. He announced that the United States would grant no concessions until 
“normalcy” was restored and obtained a promise that the Panama Government 
would protect American lives and property. This was not quite the result the 
“oligarchy” anticipated. Also, business was hurting because no Americans were 
buying anything in the Panama stores. Immediately the radio and press 
changed—conciliation, not violence, became the word. 

But it was too late to prevent further violence. For days the populace had 
been bombarded with cries to rise to the call of their nation. A mass “sov- 
ereignty” demonstration had been set for November 28. The Communists, 
Cubans, and rabble-rousers were not going to lose such a golden opportunity. 
Again, on November 28, a mob of hoodlums marched. After several U.S. 
soldiers had been injured by thrown rocks and glass and had taken all the 
abuse that any human could be expected to take, the U.S. commander ad- 
vised the Guardia Nacional that if they couldn’t break up the demonstration 
themselves, he was going to order his troops to open fire. Almost immediately, 
adequate Guardia Nacional troops arrived on the scene and turned the mob 
back from the border—“to protect them from American bayonets and bullets.” 
The grand “patriotic” demonstrators then proceeded to loot and vandalize the 
business section of Panama City. 

Summation: Uncle Sam has let a bunch of money-mad demagogs and busi- 
hess barons kick him in the teeth—he turns his back and they kick him in the 
pants. Apparently it is State Department creed that no matter what happens— 
the United States shall not get mad. 

Result: Blithely ignoring the views of the Canal Zone administration and 
the Department of Defense, Ike and the State Department are going to give 
substantial concessions to the “oligarchy”—and most likely will let the Pana- 
manian flag fly. If that ever happens, the United States is doomed in its con- 


trol of the Panama Canal—for the flag stands for sovereignty—and sovereignty 
means jurisdiction. 
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The moral is, be as nasty to the United States as you can, and the State De 
partment will pay you off to be quiet. When you want more, just be nasty 
again. Panamanian demagogs have learned this—presumably their kind 
all over the world knows it. 

Irony: To fan up the poor average Panamanian the “oligarchy” charged dis- 
crimination in employment and wages in the Canal Zone. Last week—the tim- 
ing was coincidence—the Panamanian Congress on its last day in session passed 
a 40 cents (repeat, 40 cents) an hour minimum wage law. The same people 
who caused all the furor against the United States have denounced this as 
unconstitutional, say that it will ruin the country, and are fighting it with all 
their power. The current government had to do some little something for the 
people because elections come up in about three months. 

That’s the story in a nutshell. We Americans here in the Canal Zone are 
disillusioned and discouraged. The State Department’s attitude is beyond our 
comprehension. If the United States capitulates to Panama for this political 
blackmail, it will forfeit all right to respect from any nation in the world. The 
United States will certainly have become such a laughing stock in Panama that 
it will be unbearably embarrassing to be an American in the Canal Zone. 


Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR J. WYNNE, 
Chairman, Canal Zone Committee for U.S. Retention of the Panama Canal. 


Ba.poa, C.Z., December 19, 1959. 
Hon. L. H. FouNTAIN, 
Foreign Affairs Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: We hope that you have already received our first letter dated 
December 9, 1959, concerning the situation in Panama and the Canal Zone. 
The time is getting near for President Eisenhower to arrive back in the United 
States from Europe. Here in the Canal Zone and especially in Panama it is 
felt that when the President returns he will make several announcements 
granting certain concessions to the Republic of Panama. In Panama it has 
been stated by many individuals and in the press that the announcement will 
be as a “Christmas present.” 

Attached is a photostatic copy of an extracted portion of the first page of 
the Star and Herald, a leading newspaper in Panama, dated November 25, 1959. 
This article lists the demands which were delivered to Under Secretary Liv- 
ingston T, Merchant by “Civic Forces of the Panamanian Nation.” We feel 
that the most dangerous concession to the Republic of Panama will be the rais- 
ing of the Panamanian flag in the Canal Zone. President Eisenhower has already 
stated in a press conference that “we should have visual evidence that Panama 
does have titular sovereignty over the region.” 

We fear that the action the State Department has announced of “sympa- 
thetically” considering, whereby the Panamanian flag should be flown in the 
Canal Zone, is the most serious and potentially the most costly and dangerous 
of all the long line of concessions made in the past 15 years. The legality of 
the proposal is dubious; the United States holds a treaty grant in perpetuity 
of sovereign rights in the Canal Zone “to the entire exclusion of the exercise 
by the Republic of Panama of any such sovereign rights, power of authority.” 
Article III, Treaty of November 1908. Moreover, the official position of the 
Republic of Panama makes it plain beyond all doubt that the flag raising will 
only be the beginning of a series of more substantial and expensive demands and 
that the ultimate goal is ouster of the United States from the zone. 

Attached are translations of extracts and views expressed by the Panamanian 
press and radio. These statements point out the danger of conceding to raising 
the Panamanian flag in the Canal Zone. The raising of the Panamanian flag 
in the Canal Zone is just the beginning of endless demands by political dema- 
gogs and business barons in the Republic of Panama. We urge you to take 
the necessary action to cause the President to delay any action regarding 
Panama, particularly that of raising the Panamanian flag in the Canal Zone, 
until Congress can review the situation when it convenes in January. For, as 
you know, once this step has been taken there can be no backing down on such a 
commitment. And if the Panamanian flag ever does fly in the Canal Zone, 
the United States can well expect Panama to immediately take the official position 
that their flag stands for sovereignty—and sovereignty means jurisdiction. 
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Then they will demand elimination of judicial powers, recognition of Panama’s 
civil, penal, fiscal, and labor jurisdiction, removal of the postal system, liquida- 
tion of the Panama Canal Company, removal of the Armed Forces, and ultimately 
the control and ownership of the Panama Canal. The tremendous stake involved 
demands that no hasty action be taken which would jeopardize the control of the 
Panama Canal by the United States. 

As representatives of the American people we believe you have an important 
task in retaining the Panama Canal for commercial and defense purposes by 
the United States and the prevention of ill-advised State Department concessions 
to the greedy, ruling clique in Panama. American interests, public and private, 
will be well served by any action that can slow or halt the undermining of 
the U.S. position in the control of the Canal Zone through the State Department 
policy of weakness and appeasement. 

Sincerely, 
ARTHUR J. WYNNE, 
Chairman, Canal Zone Committee for U.S. Rentention of the Panama Canal. 


(Translation of extracts and views expressed in Panamanian press and radio 
showing that Panamanians consider the concession to fly the Panamanian flag 
in the Canal Zone is merely the first step toward achieving full jurisdiction 
over the Canal Zone) 

{From La Nacion, May 7, 1958] 


The President’s announcement that negotiations will be started immediately 
so that the Panamanian flag may fly in the Canal Zone seems on first analysis 
to be happy and opportune but when one analyzes it further it is not precise or 
complete. A historic gesture such as operation sovereignty cannot be signed 
and sealed as a simple declaration that our flag should fly in the Canal Zone. It 
must be carried much further, and immediately, to negotiations for a new treaty 
since that is the total aspiration of the Panamanian people and doubtless was 
the fundamental idea of the students. 


[From La Hora, Dec. 7, 1959] 


For the first time, we agree with Public Enemy No. 2 of Panama (Congress- 
man Flood) that if Panamanians gained their point in having the Panamanian 
flag fly in the Canal Zone they would never stop in their demands. “After the 
Panamanian flag goes up in the zone, there are still many other things to 


demand.” 
[From La Hora, Dec. 4, 1959] 
The next step in the sovereignty battle (after the Panamanian flag is raised 


in the zone) will be to have only Panamanian judges acting in Canal Zone 
courts. 


[From La Nacion, Dec. 3, 1959] 


November 3 and November 28 have passed and will go down in history as 
two dates of patriotism when the people launched themselves to plant the Pana- 
manian flag in Panamanian territory. * * * Now there will be December 12, 
and that will be followed by December 22, and so on, until all the Yankees are 
driven out of the Canal Zone and the canal is nationalized. 


[From La Nacion, Dee. 3, 1959] 


The Permanent Defense Board for Panama’s Sovereignty in the Canal Zone 
should warn the Government that sovereignty does not merely rest on having 
the Panamanian flag hoisted in the Canal Zone. If the Government lets it go 


at that, Panamanians will have lost an excellent opportunity to establish real 
sovereignty in the mentioned territory. 
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[From El Pais (President de la Guardia’s paper), Dec. 1, 1959] 


Ambassador Ricardo Arias. reported recently from Washington that “things 
are going well” and Panama should have some “good news soon.” If this means 
that Panama’s sovereignty over the Canal Zone will be recognized without reser- 
vation, that the Panamanian flag will fly there beside that of the United States, 
that the Panama Canal will obtain its supplies only from Panama and the United 
States, that without rascally subterfuges equal salary will be paid for equal work 
to Panamanian and North American employees, and that, finally, negotiations 
will be reopened to replace the 1903 treaty—if what he says means all these, 
then, indeed, he has achieved a rotund success. 


[From El] Dia, Nov. 30, 1959] 


One of the most applauded speeches (November 28) was the one in which 
Minister Moreno stated that nothing new has been gained by the recent state- 
ments of Under Secretary L. T. Merchant, and so long as the 1903 treaty remains 
in effect the entire country will continue its struggle to have it nullified. 


[From Critica, Nov. 30, 1959] 


The popular theme in Panama is that the country’s differences with the United 


States may be solved only by a new treaty, in which no mention is made of 
previous treaties. 


[From La Bstrella, Nov. 25, 1959] 


That recognition of titular sovereignty is far from what Panamanians think 
the United States ought to do to remove the differences which brought about the 
current crisis was indicated by the text of the letter which was delivered to the 
Under Secretary in behalf of the “civic forces of the Panamanian nation.” The 
letter was drafted by a special committee chosen by spokesmen for 40 organ- 
izations. It suggested the replacement of existing treaties by an agreement 
embodying the following points: 

1. Unquestioned sovereignty of Panama over the territory in which the Panama 
Canal is built. 

2. Replacement of the present grant in perpetuity by one for a fixed period. 

3. Elimination of unfair competition to Panama’s industry, agriculture, and 
commerce. 

4. Elimination of discriminatory practices as to wages, opportunities, work 
conditions, and treatment of Panamanian workers in the Canal Zone. 

5. A fair share for Panama in the gross receipts of the canal, in addition to 
the present annuity. 

6. Suspension of any judicial, commercial, and industrial activity in the 
Canal Zone which is not connected with the powers of U.S. authorities in the 


Canal Zone exclusively for the maintenance, operation, sanitation, and protec- 
tion of the canal. 


7. Fair interpretation of new treaties. 

Meanwhile, Aquilino Boyd and Ernesto Castillero, the Nationalist Party lead- 
ers who called for the show of the flag in the Canal Zone on November 3, issued 
a statement last night minimizing the importance of the recognition of Panama’s 
titular sovereignty. They, too, recalled Taft’s statement of 1905 and his refer- 
ence to titular sovereignty asa “barren ideality.” 

“We want, among other things,” the Boyd-Castillero statement said, “to see 
our flag flying as soon as possible in the zone territory and on the main mast 


of all foreign ships entering the canal waters. Deeds and not words, Mr. 
Merchant.” 


{From El Dia, Dec. 1, 1959] 


The zone flag-placing stage—a weapon that has had undeniable psychological 
impact—should promptly be exceeded by another more original type of action 


which will keep alive the nationalistic flame that has forcefully set on fire the 
Panamanian spirit. 
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Alberto Quiros Guardia, speaking at the November 28 demonstration as repre- 
sentative of the Front of National Unification: “We are overjoyed that the 
whole country is behind us; we will not give up until we obtain full sovereignty 
in the zone. * * * We want the world to know that Panamanians are united; 
no one can stop us. We have been the victim of bad agreements, but we are 
sovereign in the Canal Zone, as even the Americans have admitted. We require 
now a new treaty, the main points of which should be full recognition of Pana- 
manian sovereignty in the zone and of the corresponding Panamanian right to 
derive benefits from the canal; elimination of all judicial, commercial, or indus- 


trial activity in the zone which does not have to do directly with canal 
operations.” 
















{From the Panama City Radio Station Balboa, Dec. 10, 1959] 






















The latest press dispatches reaching Panama from Washington point to the 
United States of America’s willingness to solve the problems arising in its rela- 
tions with Panama. 

Among those problems the ones which are held foremost in the minds of the 
Panamanians are: The full recognition of our sovereignty, the flying of the 
Panamanian flag over the Canal Zone territory, and the obligatory flying of our 
flag by ships transiting the canal. 

The Washington reports specifically state that such a right held by us will be 
recognized. We, therefore want to applaud our worthy President, His Excel- 
lency Ernesto de la Guardia, Jr., our Foreign Minister, Licenciate Miguel J. 
Moreno, Jr., and our Ambassador in Washington, Ricardo Manuel Arias Es- 
pinosa, for the highly patriotic and firm manner with which they carried out 
the negotiations that have been crowned with happy success. 

Above all, we want to praise the staunch youths, and the crowd of anony- 
mous heroes and patriots who through their relentless and virile actions on 
November 3 helped attain this victory. 


{From La Estrella, Dee. 16, 1959] 


Beginning on page one, La Estrella carries an open letter to President de la 
Guardia from Edsel Wong Samudio, Panama’s labor attaché in her Embassy 
in Washington, who says that Panama’s aspirations in respect to the Panama 
Canal will be realized when the Republic of Panama owns the canal and can 
administer it for the benefit of the world. 

He believes that the measures which the North American government has an- 
nounced in relation to recognition of Panama’s titular sovereignty over the 
zone, on labor discrimination, and on the purchase of Panama’s products are not 
enough, but do show a trend toward greater flexibility on the part of the U.S. 
Government and prove that that Nation wants to apply a more dynamic and 
progressive policy toward Panama in particular and other nations in general. 

He suggests that Panama should undertake negotiations toward a new agree- 
ment with the United States which would provide: 1. Technical training for 
Panamians in all matters concerning the operation and maintenance of the 
canal; 2. a 15-year term—or another of reasonable length—in which the canal 
would pass into Panama’s hands; 3. a just compensation to the United States 
for the money it has invested in the construction and maintenance of the canal; 
and 4. a cooperative system designed to bolster Panama’s economy along the 
lines suggested by CEPAL. 





























[From El Dia, Dee. 12, 1959] 








Sovereignty, like virginity, is or is not—there is no halfway measure—El Dia 
remarks at the beginning of its editorial on the classification of Panama’s 
sovereignty as “titular.” 







{From Critica, Dee. 14, 1959); 


Panama: “Actual Sovereignty, Not Titular” is the headline over Critica’s 
editorial which, headline and text, is a reprint from an editorial in the latest 
edition of the magazine Bohemia. The editorial reviews the issue of sovereignty 
and supports Panama in its demands. 
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Batsoa, C.Z., December 22, 1959. 
Hon. L. H. Fountvarn, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


DeaR Mr. Fountatn: In our letter of December 9, 1959, we presented to you 
a factual report on the Panama situation—the background for the incidents of 
November 3 and 28. We alerted you that the United States, represented by the 
State Department, appears to be going to pay off in one of the most fantastic 
and bizarre blackmail plots ever perpetrated. We told you of the State De- 
partment’s efforts to appease Panama by granting various concessions, includ- 
ing even the right to fly the Panamanian flag in the Canal Zone. We pointed 
out that the State Department, in following this course of appeasement and 
in its advice to President Eisenhower, has ignored the views of the Canal Zone 
administration and the Department of Defense. We also told you that this 
attitude of the State Department is disillusioning, discouraging, and incom- 
prehensible to the American citizens who live on the Canal Zone and who are 
thoroughly familiar with Panama’s true aspirations. 

On December 19, 1959, we wrote to all members of the Senate Committees on 
Foreign Relations and Interstate and Foreign Commerce and the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs and the Panama Canal Subcommittee of the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee. We warned that a concession to Panama of 
the right to fly its flag in the Canal Zone would be of far more impact than just 
a friendly gesture—that it would be the beginning of the end of U.S. control of 
the Panama Canal. We pleaded that the membership of these congressional 
committees use any recourse at their command to prevent independent State 
Department and Presidential action until at least the Congress had time to 
consider the proposal and to fully understand the tremendous stake involved. 
We supported our warning by appending various extracts from the Panamanian 
press which clearly reveal that the official Panamanian position is that the 
raising of the Panamanian flag in the Canal Zone is to serve only as the base 
for further demands—ultimately to the ouster of the United States from the 
Canal Zone. To the Government of Panama, their flag stands for sovereignty— 
and sovereignty means jurisdiction. 

We herewith make a further effort to awaken you to the importanceto the 
danger—to the disaster—that attaches to the State Department’s proposed 
concession to Panama. We believe it to be the aim of the State Department to 
accomplish its devious goal by executive directive before Congress convenes. It 
is imperative, therefore, that Congress exercise its estoppel power immediately— 
because to delay action until after Congress convenes in January almost cer- 
tainly will be to check the door after the horse (the Panama Canal) is gone. 

To supplement our plea that Congress not passively sit by and let the execu- 
tive branch give away the Panama Canal, we have prepared the enclosed 
brochure. If you have not done so, please read our letters of December 9 and 19 
included therein. The cartoons are reproductions (with translations) of 
typical ones being presented daily in the Panamanian press. (The newspaper 
La Hora is owned by Roberto Arias, son of Harmodio Arias, ex-President and 
treaty negotiator. El Pais is controlled by the current President, Ernesto de la 
Guardia. La Nacion is owned by Temestocles Diaz, Vice President of Panama. 
La Estrella, which has heretofore been considered Panama’s most conservative 
paper, is published by Thomas G. Duque, ex-President of Panama.) 

We hope we have helped you to realize the seriousness of the Panama situa- 
tion—we hope you believe us that the State Department intends promptly 
through President Eisenhower to direct that the Panamanian flag fly in the 
Canal Zone—we hope you realize that to permit the flag of Panama to fly in the 
Canal Zone is far more than a nominal symbol of sovereignty, but rather is to 
sound the death knell of U.S. control of the Panama Canal—and, lastly, we pray 
that Congress does not passively condone this, the biggest giveaway in U.S. 
history. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR J. WYNNE, 

Chairman, Canal Zone Committee for U.S. Retention of the Panama Canal. 


Mr. Sretpen. Are there any further questions at this time? 
If not, the committee will go into executive session for further 
testimony by Mr. Roderick and further questions. 


(Whereupon, at 11:20 a.m., the subcommittee proceeded in execu- 
tive session. ) 
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TUESDAY, JANUARY 19, 1960 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON Foreign AFFAIRS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The Subcommittee on Inter-American Affairs met in executive ses- 
sion at 10:37 a.m. in room G-3, U.S, Capitol, Hon. Armistead I. 
Selden, Jr. (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Also present was Representative H. R. Gross, of Iowa. 

Mr. Seven. The committee will come to order, please. 

We have with us this morning Gen, William E. Potter, Governor of 
the Canal Zone. Governor Potter is also president of the Panal Canal 
Company. 

He is accompanied by Mr. Merrill Whitman, Secretary of the 
Panama Canal. 

This session is an executive session. 

General, if there is any information that you want to give us that 
you would like doanpleenly off the record, please indicate and we will 
notify the reporter accordingly. 


If you have a statement that you would like to make prior to our 
questions, please proceed. 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM E, POTTER, GOVERNOR, 
CANAL ZONE 


General Porrrr. I would like to bring this particular aspect of the 
zone to your attention : 

Twenty-two percent of the ships that go through the canal are U.S.- 
flag vessels, but over 60 percent of the commerce that goes through the 
canal is U.S. commerce. I cite that purely to give you an example of 
how important this canal is to the United States. 

The canal is 50 years old and many people think that something 50 
years old cannot be gaining in importance; it must be declining in 
importance. I can assure you that its importance in world commerce, 
but more especially in our commerce, is growing by leaps and bounds. 

When I went to the Canal Zone in 1956, the average number of 
ships that went through the canal was just over 24 per day. It is now 
over 29 per day. There is no way that anybody can sel] a ship with 
the idea of going through the canal. It is voluntary and the ship 
goes through solely because it is economical for it to do so. 

In that short 34-year period, we have gone up five ships a day. 
That is an enormous growth. We foresee that is going to continue 
and become more important as the years go by. 
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So, what I am talking toward, gentlemen, is the fact that this is 

vital to the United States. It may be a selfish view, but it is vital to 
the United States. 
_ Despite what may be said about us worldwide in certain of our 
international aspects, it is surely so that the nations of the world who 
are engaged in commerce have confidence in the United States, in the 
operation of this canal at the lowest possible price to world shipping. 
If there were no confidence in us, surely something would have been 
said and done in the past by nations who were dissatisfied. 

Obviously the canal is of vital importance to the free world, and 
most of this commerce is free world commerce. There have only 
been five or six Soviet ships through the canal in the time I have 
been there. This is free world commerce. Its importance in our 
economic and industrial positions is so great that the Communists 
are really making an effort to embarrass us in our retention and in our 
operation of the canal. 

I do not want to be one of those who cites communism every time 
we happen to get in a little trouble, but surely this is a case that I 
believe can be proven. 

In the next few sentences I would like to go completely off the 
record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Porrer. In 1903 we had a treaty which many people think 
could not be signed today between any two sovereign nations. Many 
people categorize it as not modern. Nevertheless, it is a contract that 
was entered into that we required in order to spend what in those 
days was an enormous amount of money, a half billion dollars to 
build that canal. Total expenditures since and during that time have 
been about $1,100 million that we spent in the canal. 

We have a remaining investment of about $450 million that is not 
paid off and upon which we pay interest to the Federal ‘Treasury. 
There are many things in the 1903 treaty that were put in there to 
assure Panama of its national entity. 

Maniy of these things in the 1903 treaty were put in there solely to 
assure the existence of the Republic of Panama, and we had rights 
such as the right of eminent domain in the Republic. We operated 
the two towns more or less. We furnished the water and operated 
the water system. We built in and furnished and operated the sewer 
system. We were responsible for sanitation within the two terminal 
cities. 

In 1936, in the treaty, we withdrew from a great many of our in- 
ternal rights within the Republic and rightly so. We had a treaty 
with Colombia wherein they recognized the fact that we were in the 
Canal Zone too. 

In the 1955 treaty we gave back to Panama the last of our fee hold- 
ings within the Republic. During the years before that, we had 
given to Panama the large part of the city of Colon. We had built 
the city of Colon and over the years we have gradually given it to 
them. 

In 1955 we gave to Panama $24 million worth of real estate that we 
-owned in the Republic. Besides giving that, we, in doing that, put on 
ourselves a burden at that time estimated to be about $12 million to 
replace facilities that we gave them. Fortunately for us, the Navy, 
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about the same time, gave up the Coco Solo base and we were able 
to get by with some $5 million worth of construction rather than 
about $12 million worth. 

My personal feeling, and this may not be objective, gentlemen—I 
think you have to be thoughtful about your job and the duties that are 
placed on the Governor by the laws of the Congress and the laws of 
the land. So, I am going to say this: It is my personal feeling that 
we are now within the boundaries of the Canal Zone as a result of the 
1955 treaty. The size of the Canal Zone is such that we have only that 
amount of land to hold the facilities that we need to make sure that 
ships can traverse the canal. 

aes that because I don’t think that the United States should go 
one step further in permitting intrusions within the boundaries of 
the Canal Zone. 

I am sure that the flying of the flag is not an ultimate step; it is 
merely the next step. ‘Too, I would like to cite some evidence of that. 

On January 15, Roberto Chiari, who is a candidate for the Presi- 
dency, running against Ricardo Arias, sort of a coalition candidate, 
gave a press interview in which he said, Chiari said, he was convinced 
that if elected his Government could get full recognition by the United 
States of Panama’s sovereignty over the Canal Zone. The sugar and 
dairy magnate emphasized that he was “sure that the United States 
would accede to all of Panama’s just demands if they are presented in 
a decent and lofty manner.” 

In a brief reference to U.S. Representative Daniel J. Flood, Demo- 
erat, of Pennsylvania, Chiari said: 

The true situation of Panama should be brought to the attention of the U.S. 
public so that when Flood issues his stupid statements they will be able te evalu- 
ate them exactly for what they are. 

On the 28th of December, the U.S. News & World Report reported 
Ernesto Castillero, who started this business, saying that 50 percent 
of the gross receipts should be given to Panama. This report by Cas- 
tillero, whose attacks on the United States stirred riots in that country, 
outlines the following long-rang program: 

First, economic concessions from the United States and the right to 
fly the flag over the canal. 

Second, move for a 50-50 split for Panama’s revenues. 

Third, when that is realized, demand the canal itself. 

There are various major candidates running for President down 
there. Mr. Chiari’s First Vice President—they have two Vice Presi- 
dents—but Gonzalez Ruiz, who is the First Vice President, stated his 
demands for Panama’s rights and urged the negotiation of a new 
treaty which would guarantee Panama’s full sovereignty in the Canal 
Zone, recovery of Panama’s ports, abolition of the sea Canal Com- 
pany, and full benefits for Panama in keeping with its geographic 
ocation. 


Roberto Chiari is firm in his support of Panama’s policy toward 
the Canal Zone. 

I don’t think I have to belabor the point that Panama’s aspirations 
as stated in all of the nine newspapers, most of which are controlled 
by prominent political —— in the Republic, have stated the goals 
that they are after, which is eventual control of the Canal Zone. 
Though, personally—off the record. 
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( Discussion off the record. ) 

General Porrer. Panama feels that the canal is a natural resource 
of Panama. They see Venezuela, the nearest, and other places which 
have ore and oil riches, having contracts with entrepreneurs and pro- 
ducers that gave them 50 percent of the profits of the operation; they 
think that the Panama Canal should be considered as a natural re- 
source of Panama and they should have 50 percent of what it gains. 

We operate the canal on the basis of the laws of the Congress, which 
require us to break even, with the philosophy that we won’t go in the 
red, but we won’t make any money. Unfortunately, we are unable to 
guess exactly the growth of world shipping. So, since 1951, we have 
made a profit on the av erage of about $3 million a year, w hich we plow 
back into the canal in widening : and deepening and taking care of this 
growing traffic. 

We do not utilize that as a profit to put in our Treasury as income 
of the United States. We do not consider the canal an instrument 
of foreign policy. We in the Canal Zone don’t—we don’t consider 
it as a natural resource. We consider it as a highway of world com- 
merce exactly as you gentlemen consider toll roads in your States 
upon which tolls are charged until the road is paid off; tolls to be 
the lowest possible so that it doesn’t inhibit commerce, but fosters 
commerce. That is why you build toll roads. That is why we built 
the Panama Canal. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

General Porrer. If we want to keep the canal, and I firmly believe 
that it is essential for our economic future, then we should :so state. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

General Porrer. In the past our position, as I see it, is that we do 
stay; that we are going to be the operator of a route of world com- 
merce. I think that the world trusts us to do that... The west. coast 
of Latin America depends for its entire economic existence on the 
Panama Canal because its products could not get to its markets eco- 
nomically if it weren’t for the canal. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The canal cuts Panama in two. I think we do owe them a generous 
attitude. I feel that we have had a generous attitude. Their econ- 
omy reaps about $63 to $70 million a year from the existence of the 
canal directly. 

On the other hand, they have major problems and they have always 
in their principal capital city sat next to an area of the United States 
that was well built, well maintained and obviously beyond the income 
level of the average person of Panama. There is envy and the fact 
that the envy exists is srobably our fault, but it would have to exist. 
It would have to exist heeniies our U.S. citizens, in order to go there, 
must live like they would or comparable to what they would in the 
United States. 

I do feel that Panama should have an assistance, but it should be 
outside of the existence of the canal and not out of the revenues of 
the canal. It should be a part, I believe, of our foreign relations or 
policy or our foreign aid policy rather than tied to the canal or be- 
cause of the canal. 

I have talked too long, Mr. Chairman. I have talked beyond the 
scope of my responsibility. I have gotten into some foreign affairs. 
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I don’t think that anything that has happened in the Caribbean, for 
instance, is the fault of the State Department. I think it has been 
pushed on us. It would happen to anybody who happened to sit in 
important positions in the State Department. I think we are faced 
with a politically unsettled future. I think the U.S. position must 
be evident to the world in firmness. I think we must be dignified, 
but I say that is not my business. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Sevpen. Thank you, General, for a very fine statement. I am 
sure that the members here are anxious to ask you some questions, 
although I think you have answered many of the things that were 
troubling us. 

Mr. Fascell, would you like to begin the questioning this morning ? 

Mr. Fasceti. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General, I certainly agree wholeheartedly with at least one part 
of your statement and that was the conclusion in which you feel that 
categorically we should decide right now what our policy is with 
respect to the canal, announce it, and if that policy 1s an eventual 
ceding of the canal itself or termination of its facilities or some other 
plan, and it requires a phasing or a time schedule to do it, that we 
ought to be on the affirmative as it is done and not appear to be in 
world opinion being pushed into it by anybody. 

I agree with that wholeheartedly. And the whole series of ques- 
tions I have asked in these hearings was to determine whether or not 
such a policy change has actually taken place. 

You have told me of one of the things that I needed to know, which, 
as far as you know, none has taken place, at least has not been given 
to you. 

General Porrer. This is out of whole cloth. But I see a constant 
50-year erosion of our position in the Canal Zone. 

Mr. Fascerx. It is cumulative and the flag-flying is a symbol of a 
whole series of steps which would only indicate a logical conclusion ? 

General Porrer. It is the middle of a series of steps; all the others 
in back of it have been gained. The ones that are coming in the future 
have been outlined chapter and verse. 

Mr. Fascetxi. That leads us, of course, into foreign policy discus- 
sions as to what kind of position the United States is in if we take 
a stand firm or a stand-pat position with respect to the use of the 
Panama Canal and an entirely different position with respect to the 
Suez Canal. 

You will admit, will you not, that there is some difficulty in main- 
taining those two positions at the same time? 

General Porrer. Mr. Congressman, I don’t know whether I should 
get into evaluation of our foreign policy, being only on the outskirts. 

Mr. Fascety. I wouldn’t say that, General. You have stated very 
clearly as to why you think we ought to keep the Panama Canal. 
Evidently that happens to go contrary to some thinking somewhere. 

General Porrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascety. I was very interested also in your analysis because, 
in sustaining your reasons for keeping the Panama Canal, as far as 
the United States is concerned, you ascribed as your bases completely 
nonmilitary reasons. 

General Porrer. I am a military man, sir. 
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Mr. Fasce.u. That is what interested me. 

General Porrer. However, I don’t think that—I am sure that I 
don’t know enough, if anything, about the plans of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff on what our international posture is defensewise. But I can 
tell you this, sir, that every time we have had a foreign disturbance 
that calls for U.S. troops to be overseas, the military traffic through 
the Panama Canal goes up and goes down after the emergency is over. 
You saw it clearly in World War II. You saw it very clearly in 
Korea. The reason largely is supply ships, an enormous number of 
supply ships that go from our major ports through the canal, say to 
Korea, Japan, or wherever we happen to have our troops overseas. 

None of our big aircraft carriers can get through the canal, even 
those of World War II, with one exception, can no longer get through 
because of the canted decks. The locks would have to be two and a 
half times for the Forrestal class to get through. 

[Security deletion. ] 

General Doonte I am sure every one of our warships, if it can go 
from one ocean to the other ocean through the Panama Canal, be- 
comes a more valuable thing in our national planning. I can assure 
you that we need that canal in time of war for supply ships in getting 
men and material to areas where we need them. I can assure you of 
that. 

I think the Joint Chiefs of Staff, or some military department, can 
catalog this for you much more factually than I can. 

Mr. Fascextu. I am interested in your own analysis, of course. I 
also would be very interested in having an evaluation from a military 
standpoint projected, say, for 10 or 20 years because I think it would 
have . very important bearing on the U.S. policy toward the Panama 
Canal. 

As you, yourself, have stated, it is not an instrument of foreign 
policy, yet it has been made one by other acts. It is not a natural 
resource, and yet it seems our main reason for holding onto it is for 
commercial purposes. 

General Porrerr. For all of the world. 

Mr. Fascexx. In dealing with Communists we must adopt every 
strategem that might help us. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sevpen. Mr. Jackson. 

Mr. Jackson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I was very much inter- 
ested in your statement, General. I feel we should not make major 
concessions under a threat of being clubbed if we don’t. 

Perhaps, and in the interest of our national security, a Joint Com- 
mittee on Public Works, Foreign Affairs, and Armed Services might 
make a trip to Nicaragua one of these days for the purpose of taking 
a look at the oft-mentioned canal route through that country. 

General Porrer. Off the record, Mr. Jackson. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Jackson. I also am in thorough agreement and have said 
several times during the course of these hearings that if the issues 
in controversy at the moment were simply the means to a specific, 
ultimate, and final end, we might conceivably be in a better position 
internationally and in every other way to negotiate an agreement. 

But, as you have said, I don’t think they are the means to any end 
at all, except possibly the ultimate complete domination of the zone 
and I would go further and say operation of the canal. 
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I think they ultimately want to own and operate Panama Canal. 
I am very happy to have your frank and lucid statement on the 
position that you take. I would say that it parallels precisely the way 
I feel on this matter. I don’t like to do business with a knife at my 
throat. However, that is the situation we appear to be in at this 
moment. 

I would hope that we would stand absolutely pat and make it 
eee clear, as has been indicated by Mr. Fascell, that if we do 
vave any long-range plan, let’s enunciate it. 

L would hope personally we would not deviate from the terms of 
the original treaty. Again my congratulations on your statement. 

Mr. Sevpen. Mr. Jackson has referred to a telegram that has just 
been called to my attention. It was addressed to the subcommittee on 
Inter-American Affairs, and reads as follows: 


JANUARY 18, 1960. 
The SuBCOMMITTEE ON INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS, 


U.S. Congress: 

The Union of University Students views with concern the fact that the U.S. 
Congress may deny Panama the right it has to see its flag wave over the 
Panamanian territory known as the Panama Canal. 

We warn that unless we see our just aspirations justified, we will go to the 
Panama Canal and you will be alone responsible for the aftermath and mis- 
fortune which will result from this action. 

Mr. Fascexyu. That is some more poker playing. 

General Porrer. I have to go through 18 miles of Panama to get 
to the Panama Canal Zone. 

There is a very peculiar thing about many Latin American uni- 
versities. It is true in Mexico and in many other places. If you take 
one course, you are a student no matter what your age, no matter 
what. The president of the United Students Union down there 
has been teaching science in one of the high schools for 10 years. He 
takes one course a year. Many of the Communist element—and there 
aren’t many ; there are just a few—they do a remarkable job with just 
a few, take one course in the university. They then are students and 
are capable of voting and being members of the Students Union. 

Hence their influence is very great in the activities of the Student 
Union. On the other hand, | must compliment the Student Union 
on many times when there have been attempts to cause them to take 
unwise action and they have made rather astute decisions. 

They didn’t want to be embroiled in certain political aspects. This, 
however, is a statement, a threat of what they will do if we don’t give 
in to them on flying the flag. You notice they said over Panamanian 
territory. 

Mr. Fascetu. They will do it too, won’t they, General ? 

General Porrer. | am the first Governor, sir, that has ever had to 
call out troops, My term ends on May 28. I would like very much 
never to have to call dame out again. 

I would like the incidents of November to be historical, but I don’t 
think anybody here would feel that I acted unwisely if I had to do it 
again in order to prevent mobs from getting into the Canal Zone. 

Mr. Sevtpen. Mr. Fountain. 

Mr. Fountain. The only question I want to ask—you have an- 
swered most of the questions I would have—is what contacts have 


been made with you by the State Department to get your point of 
view ¢ 
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Have they called upon you to express yourself or enable you to 
express yourself as you have here this morning? 

General Porrer. Officially, no, but due to the fact that I do have 
close relationship with the Ambassador, I can never deny and I here 
acknowledge that the Ambassador consulted or consults with me on 
anything that might come up. We have officially put down our views 
from time to time on everything that involves the foreign relations 
of the United States with Panama where it concerns the Canal Zone, 
but as far as making a formal presentation of my views, I think we 
should remember that the President has delegated to Mr. Brucker 
as an individual the supervision of the Canal Zone, and I have dis- 
cussed these thing with him. 

I would like to state that Mr. Brucker has been very strong in his 
support of the stands I have taken. In the times of considerable stress, 
on November 3, November 28, there was never any doubt in my mind 
that my boss was back of me. That is a wonderful position to be in. 

Mr. Fountarn. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sevpen. Mrs. Bolton. 

Mrs. Bouron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am glad for the oppor- 
tunity of being here again. I am not on the subcommittee. I am a 
visitor but intensely interested in this. 

I have wondered a great many times what plans there are for the 
enlargement of the canal, the increase of its capacity or fora Nica- 
raguan project. It is going to be necessary to have a great deal more 
capacity there for the transiting of ships? 

General Porrer. We are engaged at the present time in putting 
into effect an improvement program that was approved by the Board 
of Directors and the Bureau of the Budget, and the Congress for the 
widening of the cut, which is the throttle on our capacity. 

I have under advertisement at the present time the fifth mile of 
widening. That will give us 5 of the 8 miles widened to 500 feet. 
Our program does envisage the widening of the remaining 3 miles of 
the cut, at which time we have capacity to take ships through which 
can get in the locks—there are a great many commercial and wartime 
vessels, as you all know, that cannot get in the locks and they are 
successfully impeded from transiting the canal. 

This program is self-funded by these profits that I told you about 
the fact that we depreciate the canal about $6 million a year. 

This program is self-funded by these profits that I told you about— 
two mature nations, such as Panama and the United States should 
be able to so settle their differences that this is a wise thing to do. 

Mrs. Bourton. How much does it cost a mile? 

General Porrrr. To widen it? Perhaps I better say it this way, 
that the widening job we have underway now, which cost $7 million, 
which involves a little over a mile, then the one which is coming up 
which will cost about $12 million, together with the rest, will amount 
to about a $50 million program. 

In other words, we are talking about $50 million from about 2 years 
ago. We can complete this widening by 1965. 

Mrs. Bouron. That is money that you have earned ? 

General Porrer. Yes. 

Mrs. Bouron. There are no appropriations necessary ? 
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General Porrer. It might be necessary for the last $20 million 
to borrow from the Treasury through some device, either appropriation 
or some other means which the Congress would approve, a loan of 
say $20 million which we would contemplate repaying within 15 years 
after the work was done. 

Mrs. Botron. To me, I am just a housewife—— 

General Porrer. That is not what I have understood over the years, 
Mrs. Bolton. 

Mrs. Boron. I think housewives are rather important because we 
have just a very simple commonsense view of things. I have read that 
treaty a dozen times, that original treaty, and I don’t think anybody 
else has a leg to stand on other than us. We have said it is in perpe- 
tuity and was not going to be changed. If we change it, I don’t 
think there is any question but it should come back to the United 
States for an absolutely new treaty and should be OK’d by the Senate 
and everything else. 

It would mean to me a complete change of our foreign policy. 

General Porrer. That was quite strongly indicated by Secretary 
Holland in 1955 when he said that we would never think of derogating 
the sovereignty of the United States over the Canal Zone without re- 
turning to the Congress. 

Mrs. Bowron. I have felt, and have so expressed myself, that we 
have given the impression to the world that if you just keep at us long 
enough you break our nerve and then we give in. I think this is 
one of those things and I think this telegram is in line with that. 
I should be terribly reluctant for us to do anything that would im- 
press the other countries of the world with our weakness. 

General Porrer. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Setpen. I might say, General, that yesterday I introduced a 
Teen U ENE which I hope you have had an opportunity to see. Have 
you? | 

General Porrrr. Yes, sir, I have seen it. 

Mr. Setpen. Would you like to express any opinion in connection 
with it ? 

General Porrer. I think you should respect the position I have, 
which is that I am surely not a diplomat and do not have deep know]l- 
edge as tothe mechanisms of diplomacy. 

Mr. Sexpen. After this meeting adjourns I am going to ask the 
subcommittee to take a look at the resolution, and I hope the subeom- 
mittee will report it out. If so, I am going to ask the chairman of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee to take it up tomorrow at the meeting 
of the full committee. 

(The resolution referred to follows :) 


[H. Con. Res. 459, 86th Cong., 2d sess.] 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


Resolwed by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That it 
is the sense of the Congress that any variation in the traditional interpretation 
of the treaties of 1903, 1936, and 1955 between the United States and the Repub- 
lic of Panama, with special reference to matters involving the provisions of such 
treaties concerning territorial sovereignty, Shall only be made pursuant to 
treaty. 


Mr. Jackson. In your opinion, General, is this sort of an explora- 
tion of this matter by this committee a thing which is apt to be bene- 
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ficial or is it apt to be harmful as far as your position is concerned 
in the zone? 

General Porrer. I was appointed as a Governor and as a manager 
of an industry, Mr. Jackson. That is the extent of my powers. 

I feel very strongly that if the events of November call to the atten- 
tion of the people of the United States that this canal exists, that it 
is important and that the people of the United States, through their 
Representatives in their wisdom, can state a position, then it will be 
all to the good. I think that the wisdom of our State Department, in 
working with the Panamanians, will be able to arrive at a solution 
which I hope will be a final solution of this problem. 

Surely we should not go through the next 10 years getting kicked 
around because of lack of understanding between two nations. 

May I suggest, sir, that that telegram be given to the State Depart- 
ment as an example of the kind of pressure that is still being exerted ? 

Mr. Jackson. I imagine it will be. 

Mr. Sevpen. We will see that the State Department gets a copy of it. 

Mr. Founrarn. I would like to ask the Governor another question. 
Suppose the administration does take an official stand denying the 
request that the Panamanian flag be flown in the Canal Zone. I real- 
ize that it is pretty hard to make predictions, but in your opinion, 
what will be the reaction in Panama and what might flow therefrom ? 

General Porrer. I think the reaction is indicated in this telegram, 
sir. It will be abrupt statements such as that. It would not, in my 
way of thinking, be a diplomatic thing to do. They have ways of 
saying and doing things that are rather astute, I think, but I don’t 
know what they are. You get my point? 

Mr. Founrarn. In your opinion, what will be the effect of a con- 
gressional resolution opposing the flying of the flag? 

Mr. Sevpen. The resolution that I introduced simply states if there 
is any change in the interpretation of the treaties of 1903, 1936, and 
1955, particularly with reference to sovereignty in the Canal Zone, 
that the changes be made by treaty. 

Mr. Fountatn. I believe the Flood resolution deals specifically with 
the flag. 

General Porrer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sevpen. We have several other members of the full committee 
present. 

Mr. Adair? 

Mr. Anarr. If I might, Mr. Chairman, perhaps this should be off 
the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Aparr. What is the breakdown of the tolls now? How are they 
applied generally ? 

eneral Porrer. The tolls have not changed really since the time 
the canal opened. It is on the basis of 90 cents per hundred cubic feet 
of cargo carrying capacity of the ship. 

Mr. Apatr. I meant, General, the application of those funds. 

General Porrer. Our payroll, the total money we handle sir, is 
about $85 million a year. About $43 million of that is payrolls. 
About $10 million of that is interest to the United States on the 
remaining investment; $6 million of that is depreciation ; $12 million 
of that is cost of the Canal Zone Government. 
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By law the Company must give to the Treasury by the end of the 


year the moneys that have been appropriated to support the Canal 
Zone Government, $3 million profit. 


Mr. Aparr. Is there an element of debt retirement ? 

General Porrrr. That is based 

Mr. Aparr. Or is that the depreciation item that you spoke of ? 

General Porrer. That accrues to our accounts. Since 1951 we have 
paid back $15 million under what you might call dividends or capital 
retirement. We have turned that into the Treasury to reduce the 
debt. 

Mr. Aparr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you, General. 

Mr. Sevpen. Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Murpuy. No questions. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. I came particularly to pay tribute to the Governor. 
I have had occasion recently to read a blow-by-blow report of the 
actions each day from November 23 through November 28. I want to 
congratulate the United States on having you there. I thank you 
for your firmness. , 

There is one question which I would like to ask. I find a tendency 
among some members of the State Department to insinuate that 
Panama has a right to fly its flag as requested. In view of that, and 
because the wording of your recent resolution, would there be a chance 
that that resolution could be bypassed, even if put through ? 

Mr. Sevpen. Of course, it could be bypassed. However, even if 
Congress saw fit to pass a bill the President could veto it. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. I am wondering whether or not an interpretation 
such as I have mentioned might Tead the Department to feel that it 
one wet without the Congress on the basis of there being no 
“change” { 

Mr. Sevven. I think they believe they have that right. That has 
come out in these hearings, Mrs. Church, very clearly, that the De- 
partment of State feels it has the right to act without the consent 
of the Congress. We are confident that the passage of the resolution 
would have a real effect on the executive branch, that it would think 
twice before going further with this proposal. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. I would like to comment on another wise remark 
that I heard from the Governor this morning, namely that this activ- 
ity in Panama is part of a world picture. I am inclined to think that 
there is a strange unison in actions all over the world, based on a 
desire to see how far we will go, or rather how far we will let the dis- 
turbing elements go. 

I would like to say that I will support the resolution in the full 
committee, but that ¥ ould go further. Every point of weakening 
either in our defenses around the world, or in our relations with other 
peoples, and the chipping away of our own determination, means a 
gradual loss of strength that might be disastrous. 

General Porrrer. Mrs. Church, a at man, Professor Bemis, wrote 
an article in U.S. News & World Report in the early part of Janu- 
ary wherein he outlines Communist = with respect to the Panama 
Canal. He is a highly respected historian and understands these 
things of communism much better than I do. I would like to advise 
that the committee look that article over. It is a serious article and 


poses a problem to this committee and the Congress which I think is 
hnportant. 
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Mrs. Cuvurcn. This is my last question: Can you foresee a time 
when the canal might not be needed because of air use? 

General Porrer. Through the canal at the present time goes an 
enormous amount of tonnage of bulk products. For instance, iron 
ore from Chile and Peru goes to our east cosst. Six to eight million 
tonsa year. Four million tons of coal go from Norfolk to Japan. Oil, 
petroleum products, in huge tankers go through the canal. I am 
trying to bring a picture of bulk products rather than finished prod- 
ucts, though finished products are our greatest products. It isthe bulk 
products that are so important to our industrial machine with our 
diminishing supplies of raw materials in this country. When you 
consider that 100 percent almost of bauxite is necessary for our alumi- 
num industry and that must come from Guiana, Cuba, Venezuela, 
then you start to see how important this canal is. 

I don’t think that we can ever make airplanes economical enough 
to fly iron ore. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Thank you. 

Mr. Setpen. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Fascett. I would like to know what is the policy of the United 
States with respect to the operation of the Panama Canal. 

General Porrer. In the policy that I now operate—— 

Mr. Fasceti. You have a written directive ? 

General Porrer. I have a law of the Congress that says I am re- 
sponsible for the security of the Canal Zone. In that many words it 
is stated. 

Mr. Fascetx. Other than the law, do you have any directives from 
the Department of the Army ? 

General Porrer. I don’t think I need anything more than that, sir. 

Mr. Fasceti. No; but do you have any? 

General Porrer. I think they are higher than the directives from 
the Army. The Panama Code, which is a thick document passed by 
the Congress, tells me my job, and the treaties are part of that law of 
the land. 

Mr. Fascetxi. Do you have any directives from the Department of 
the Army which are policy guidelines for your operation ? 

General Porrer. No, sir. 

Mr. Fasceti. Do you have any from the Department of Defense? 

General Porrer. No, sir. 

Mr. Sevpen. Mr. Jackson. 

Mr. Jackson. Perish the thought, General, but assume some morn- 
ing your telephone jangled and someone said to you, “There is a Soviet 
ship approaching canal waters which is flying from the yard the 
Panamanian flag.” What would you do? 

General Porrer. He would not get in the canal. 

Mr. Jackson. He would not be allowed entrance? 

General Porrer. No. 

Mr. Jackson. He would be stopped on the spot and told to turn 
around 

General Porrer. Yes. 

Mr. Jackson. I put nothing past the Soviets when it comes to 
embarrassing the United States. 

Mr. Fasceti. We have had that problem presented to us at other 
bases in other parts of the world where a mob was deliberately run at 
the gates hoping the U.S. troops would shoot them. 
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General Porrer. I might amplify that a bit. I have a paper here 
called “Panamanian Aspirations.” I will just read one paragraph, if 
I may, sir: 

During the 1955 treaty negotiations, Panama officially pressed for the follow- 


ing concessions, all of which were rejected unequivocally by the United States as 


being in conflict with the basic rights of the United States under article III of 
the 1903 convention : 


(a) Panamanian flag could be flown as well as the U.S. flag in the Canal Zone 
including on vessels. 


(0) Spanish language to be the official language in the Canal Zone along with 
the English language. 


(c) Foreign consuls in the Canal Zone to be accredited by Panama rather than 
the United States. 


(qd) Panamanian citizens before Canal Zone courts to be tried by mixed 
tribunals, American and Panamanian judges. 


(e) Panamanian postage to be used on all mail matter dispatched from the 
Canal Zone. 


(f) U.S. to wholly recognize Panamanian sovereignty over the Canal Zone. 

These were presented and they were rejected by the negotiators of 
the treaty. 

Mr. Fountain. When was that? 

General Porrrr. 1955. 

Mr. Sevpen. We have with us today, Governor, a member of the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee who is also deeply inter- 
ested in this subject. Representing that committee today is Mr. Gross. 
Iam sure he will have some questions to ask you. 

Mr. Gross. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Governor, am I correct in assuming that ships under Panamanian 
registry transit the canal flying the Panamanian flag ? 

General Porrmr. Yes, sir. On the forepeak where the courtesy flag 
of the nation in whose water you are, the U.S. flag. 

Mr. Gross. Have you been invited by the President of the United 
States to discuss this very vital matter ? 

General Porrrr. No, sir. The job of supervision of the canal has 
been delegated by the President to the Secretary of the Army, Mr. 
Brucker. 

Mr. Gross. There would be no reason why you should not discuss 
this important matter upon the invitation of the President ? 

General Porrer. No, sir. When I see the job of government I have 
and how it takes my 24 hours, I am very sympathetic to the President 
of the United States who must have more demands on his time. 

Mr. Gross. I understand that the President is making a trip to 
South America shortly, and I was curious to know whether aan 
been invited to discuss this situation with him personally. 

General Porrsr. No, sir. 

Mr. Gross. I want to commend you, Governor Potter, for the state- 
ment you have made and I particularly want to commend you for the 
manner in which you handled the forces directly and indirectly at 
your disposal last November 3, when the uprising occurred in Panama. 

I think you did a marvelous job in stopping the mob action that 
was underway at that time without loss of life. I hope it can be con- 
tinued that way. I want to assure you that as far as I am concerned 
and as one individual Member of Congress, that I am unalterably op- 
posed to flying the Panamanian flag in the Canal Zone. 
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Mrs. Cuurcu. There is pending a proposition to remove the so- 
called Connally amendment. If that amendment were removed, and 
the question of sovereignty was sent to a World Court and the World 
Court decided that Panama had at least residual sovereignty, you 
would have to yield your present position, wouldn’t you ? 

General Porrer. My present position in which way ? 

Mrs. Cuurcu. The United States would have to yield its present 
position as regards the Panama Canal if the World Court ruled against 
our having sovereignty under the 1903 treaty and later interpretations. 

General Porrer. I know about the Connally amendment. I under- 
stand, I think, some of the reasons why it was put into effect. I can- 
not advise as to whether it should be amended. But I know this, that 
if the Connally amendment could be amended so that we could tell 
Panama that we think that they ought to take these things to the 
World Court, then we would be showing the world that we weren't 
afraid of the justice of our position and we would win, 

Mr. Fascetyi. General, we have had some testimony exactly to the 
contrary, that we would lose. 

General Porrer. I am not a lawyer, sir. Most of you people are. 

Mr. Fascexu. It makes an interesting point. I only bring it up be- 
cause you can’t be as affirmative or positive about your legal position. 

Mr. Founratn. He is thinking in terms of not only the legality, but 
of the approach that would be made. 

Mr. Fascetxu. I am just saying it is a debatable point. When one 
man stand up here and tells me we will go to the World Court and we 
lose, and another man says we will win and we ought to go on and 
show the world we can fight, I just want to get all the facts on the 
table, by showing that the issue is debatable. 

General Porrer. I think any lawyer should know that he should 
not appreciate the legal advice of a nonlawyer. 

Mr. Fascetxn. I wasn’t criticizing you at all. Your nonlegal ad- 
vice might be the best. It often turns out to be the case. There is 
no mysticism in the law. It is based on commonsense, I hope. 

General Potrer. But you have to understand some funny terms. 

Mr. Jackson. There may be no mysticisms, but there can be con- 
fusion. 

I merely want to take this opporunity to associate myself with 
what Mr. Gross has said respecting the actions taken by the Governor. 
I think it was the only thing to be done. I applaud his action as 
another individual Member of Congress. You have two at least. 

Mrs, Bouron. And you have a third one right over here. 

General Porrer. I would like to add to Mr. Gross’ statement. Of 
course, I am a very vain creature and I appreciate very much and 
will treasure what you have said, and all of you. 

In the Canal Zone there is a General Gaither and he has a General 
Dasher. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Porrer. The action of those U.S. troops should give pride 
to every person in the United States. They stood and took the rocks 
on their faces and on their bodies for many, many hours and they 
stood there like soldiers. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Governor, you also had some 20 percent casualties 
among your own police, did you not? 
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General Porrer. I had 20 percent of my policemen in the hospital 
after the event. The last one got out about 2 weeks ago. 

Mr. Fountain. You made an interesting observation when you 
said to get back you have to get off at the airport and go through 
Panama. Never loniad been in that area, is that the only access that 
our people have to the zone? 

General Porrer. There is an airport in the Canal Zone, but by treaty 
with Panama—by agreement with Panama—commercial airlines will 
not land there, although they did up until 1945. If it got too bad, 
I think Army and Air Force would fly me back. 

Mr. Fasceii. Governor, I would like for you to know in response 
to the original letters from Mr. Wynne and his Citizens Committee in 
the Canal Zone, that I responded in the vein that I appreciated him 
keeping me posted with all the information that he made available 
and also his own ideas on the subject matter; and that I felt—this 
was before the subcommittee got started on these hearing—that the 
President, as a maker of our foreign policy, should enunciate clearly 
now that the United States intends to stand firm and not give an inch 
on sovereignty with respect tothe Panama Canal. That is my think- 
ing now and will continue to be until somebody comes along and tells 
me what they want to do with the Panama Canal. 

I am still very interested, Governor, in knowing what is our long- 
range policy with respect to the Panama Canal. I have asked every- 
body who has been up here and I yet have anybody to tell me. 

Mr. Fountary. From what you say, it appears to be up to Congress 
to set the policy. 

Mr. Fasceuu. I don’t agree that Congress has the sole responsibility 
in this area, but it should certainly know what American policy is. 

Mr. Sevpen. Are there further questions? 

If not, let me thank you again for coming before the committee 
and giving us this information. I can assure you that it will be very 
helpful to us in reaching our conclusions. 

The meeting is adjourned. 

We are going to hear this afternoon from the chairman of the 
citizens group in Panama, Mr. Arthur J. Wynne. He will testify 
at 2 :30. 

(Whereupon, at 12:02 p.m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 2:30 p.m., the same day.) 






AFTERNOON SESSION 






_ The subcommittee reconvened at 2:40 p.m., Hon. Armistead I. 
Selden, Jr. (chairman of the subcommittee), presiding. 

Mr. Sevpen. The meeting will come to order, please. 

We will continue with our hearings in open session this afternoon 
on the situation in the Panama Canal Zone with particular reference 
to the flying of the Panamanian flag in that area. 

We have two witnesses this afternoon. One will testify, the other 
will assist in answering questions, if there are any questions from 
the members of the committee. 

_The gentleman who will testify is Mr. Arthur J. Wynne, a U.S. 
citizen living in the Canal Zone, who is chairman of the Canal Zone 
Committee for U.S. Retention of the Panama Canal. 
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The second gentleman is Mr. J. Patrick Conley, another U.S. citizen 
living in the Canal Zone, who is a member of the same committee. 

Mr. Wynne has a prepared statement which I understand he will 
read tous at this time. Mr. Wynne. 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR J. WYNNE, CHAIRMAN, CANAL ZONE 
COMMITTEE FOR U.S. RETENTION OF THE PANAMA CANAL 


Mr. Wynne. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Arthur J. Wynne, an American citizen. I was born in the Canal 
Zone and have 19 years of service as an accountant with the Panama 
Canal. 

Undoubtedly the reason that I have been invited to appear before 
this subcommittee concerns the three communications which have 
been circulated to the Members of Congress over my signature as 
chairman of the Canal Zone Committee for U.S. Retention of the 
Panama Canal. It would seem appropriate, therefore, that I should 
explain the origin and aim of the Canal Zone Committee. 

As you might suspect, the major topic of conversation among resi- 
dents of the Canal Zone since the incidents of November 3 and No- 
vember 28 has been that of relations between the United States and 
Panama. The people of the Canal Zone became particularly dis- 
turbed about these relations following a succession of announcements 
that the State Department was seriously considering Panama’s de- 
mand that its flag be permitted to fly over the Canal Zone as evi- 
dence of Panama's sovereignty. Not only did spokesmen for the 
State Department express sympathy with this proposal, but Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said in a press conference on December 2, 1959, 
that we should have visual evidence that Panama does have titular 
sovereignty over the region. 

We were all disturbed; we all felt that the United States was about 
to make a vital mistake in policy. We knew that the underlying 
depth of the Panama situation was not being adequately conveyed 
by the press, radio, and television in the United States. Congress 
was not in session. For some time we existed in suppressed frustra- 
tion because it appeared that there was little or nothing that we, 
the ordinary residents of the Canal Zone, could do. Then during 
a conversation with a few of his fellow Panama Canal Company em- 
ployees, an employee exhibited a copy of a letter that he had writ- 
ten a relative in the States concerning the Panama situation. The 
letter expressed rather precisely the view held by all gathered there. 
That letter and that group gave birth to the Canal Zone Commit- 
tee for U.S. Retention of the Panama Canal. 

The immediate group developed the idea of circulating the let- 
ter and asking for contributions from fellow employees to cover the 
expense of reproduction and circulation to all Members of the Con- 
gress and various news media. The response was overwhelming. 
News of the letter and the goal spread like wildfire in our small com- 
munity. Within 24 hours, more than enough had been contributed 
by hundreds of persons to accomplish the — With slight 
modification, that original letter became our first letter to Members 
of the Congress, the one dated December 9. Because I had first 
suggested the idea of circulation of the letter, I was accorded the 
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privilege of a it as chairman. There followed our communica- 
tions of December 19 and 22. 

Our aims and publications are known to practically every resident 
of the Canal Zone. I have with me today a list of almost 3,000 signa- 
tures of Canal Zone-U.S. citizens, expressing agreement with the 
viewpoint of the committee regarding the dangerous situation now 
existing in the relations between the United States and the Republic 
of Panama and supporting and endorsing our publications. These 
are the lists supporting us in what we are trying to do. 

They also have expressed their complete support and endorsement of 
my testimony before you in this subcommittee meeting. That, briefly, 
is the story of our committee. 

The aim of the committee has been to alert the Congress and the 

eople of the United States to the seriousness of the report that the 
State Department advocates following a course of appeasement in 
consequence of the anti-American events of November. We are not 
passer concerned in this respect with any monetary grants to 

anama. We are concerned vitally, however, with the proposition 
that the Panamanian flag be permited to fly in the Canal Zone. We, 
the U.S. citizens in the Canal Zone, are convinced that if the United 
States acceded to this claim by Panama of sovereign jurisdiction, 
it will inevitably and soon lead to further withdrawal of treaty rights 
of the United States, to the ultimate abandonment by the United States 
of all jurisdictional rights. 

To believe that such a grant to Panama is harmless recognition of 
its nationalistic feeling, is to be naive to a gross degree. One would 
have to completely ignore the last 56 years of our relations with 
Panama, which have, in our opinion, conclusively shown that it is 
erroneous to believe that the friendship of Panama can be won by 
concessions. Panamanians do not regard concessions as acts of good 
will. They treat. concessions as legitimate recognition of their claims 
of injustice, however unfounded they know the claims to be. Each 
victory creates lust for more. 

To permit Panama’s flag to fly in the Canal Zone furnishes the base 
for endless claims—a visual base. With absolute certainty, it can be 
predicted that Panama, if its flag is permitted to fly in the Canal 
Zone, will commence demands for recognition of all rights which per- 
tain to a sovereign government. They will demand elimination of 
judicial powers, recognition of Panama’s civil, penal, fiscal and labor 
jurisdiction, removal of the postal system, liquidation of the Panama 
Canal Company, removal of the Armed Forces—ultimately to the 
complete loss of control of the Canal Zone by the United States. And 
for all this, the United States will have gained nothing; instead, it 
will have lost the respect of all Latin American countries. To pay off a 
blackmailer is simply not the respectable way to solve a situation— 
it may gain temporary relief from a problem, but it will not furnish 
a permanent solution. 

Now is the time to say “No” to Panama. It we do not say “No” 
now, and permit Panama to fly its flag in the Canal Zone, we will never 
in the future be in a strong enough position in the eyes of the 


world opinion to say “No” to any Panama demand regarding jurisdic- 
tional issues. 
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The invitation to me to appear here today with the chairman intro- 
ducing his resolution yesterday, indicates the aim of the Canal Zone 
Committee might well have been accomplished. We feel that the 
importance of the preservation of U.S. control of the Canal Zone is 
for determination by the Congress and that is why we have made 
our efforts to communicate with you. 

I, and all the other American citizens in the Canal Zone, thank 
you most kindly for the interest and concern you have shown through 
your many replies to our comunications and for this opportunity to 
present our views to your committee on this important matter. 

Gentlemen, this concludes my prepared statement which summarizes 
the international situation in the Canal Zone which has been furnished 
in much more detail to every Member of Congress in this brochure 
which has been placed before you today along with this statement. 

At this time I would like to say that it is our firm belief that the 
flag of Panama would be flying over the Canal Zone right now if it 
weren’t for Mr. Selden’s letter to Secretary of State Herter. 

I would also like to emphasize that this committee’s actions were 
strictly a spontaneous effort by a group of U.S. citizens and at no 
time was aid or advice asked or received from the Canal Zone Ad- 
ministration. Actually, after our brochure was sent out and letters 
were received from the recipients as well as newspaper clippings in 
which material from the brochure was used, we indirectly heard the 
administration would like us to slow down our activities. 

If there are any questions that you gentlemen would like to ask, 
one or the other of us will try to answer such questions to your satis- 
faction. 

Mr. Sevpen. Thank you very much, Mr. Wynne. 

I might say that your three letters to Members of Congress have 
been made a part of this subcommittee’s record of the hearing already. 
There are several members of the subcommittee here this afternoon, 
and I am sure they would like to ask you some questions. 

Mr. Fascell. 

Mr. Fascet,. Mr. Wynne, what is the language of the petitions 
which have been signed ¢ 

Mr. Wynne. They are not petitions. 

Mr. Fasceti. Would you read for the record what it is that the peti- 
tioners signed or ascribe to? 

Mr. Wynne. “We, the undersigned, are U.S. citizens residing in 
the Canal Zone. We are aware of the action taken by Mr. Arthur J. 
Wynne and the Canal Zone Committee for U.S. Retention of the 
Panama Canal. As U.S. citizens who recognize the dangerous situa- 
tion now existing in the relations between the United States and the 
Republic of Panama, we support and endorse the viewpoint expressed 
by the Canal Zone Committee in their publications which were signed 
by Mr. Wynne as chairman. 

“Mr. Wynne has our complete support and endorsement in his testi- 
mony before the Subcommittee on Inter-American Affairs of the 
House Committee on Foreign A ffairs.” 

Then there is one column headed “Signature” and another headed 
“Address.” 

Mr. Fasceti. How many signatures do you have altogether? 

Mr. Wynne. 3,087. 
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Mr. Fascetu. One of your statements, Mr. Wynne, on page 2, I was 
interested in, and that was your conclusion that— 


the seriousness of the report that the State Department advocates following a 
course of appeasement in consequence of the anti-American events in November. 


Is that a conclusion or did you draw that from some public state- 
ment or reports ¢ 

Mr. Wynne. After the events in November Mr. Merchant was sent 
down by the State Department and in a subsequent interview, of which 
we have a photostat which appeared in the Star and Herald, one of 
the two English language dailies in Panama, that they were planning 
or had been contemplating a series of concessions to Panama. To 
us there seemed to be a direct relationship between the violence, the 
anti-American outbreaks and this statement that there would be 
concessions made. 


Mr. Fascetz. That was followed up, as you pointed out, by a state- 
ment from the President 

Mr. Wynne. A press conference later on in which President Eisen- 
hower, shortly before he left on his recent trip, said that he believed 
there should be some visual evidence of Panama’s sovereignty. 

I might add Mr. Merchant also made a statement at the time he left 
the Canal Zone that Panama did have titular sovereignty. 

Mr. Fascety. You and your committee added all these things up to 
arrive at a conclusion that some action was imminent ? 

Mr. Wynne. Yes, sir, we did, because in a statement later on, Mr. 
Rubottom, in a speech I believe at Wellesley College, stated also that 
certain matters were being considered—in fact, I believe the wording 
was that it had already been instituted as policy and the only thing 
on which a decision had not been reached was the flying of the flag 
and that. was under serious consideration. 

Mr. Fasceti. Mr. Chairman, this speech at. Wellesley is news to me. 
I think it would be proper if we could get some excerpts from that, or 
the whole thing. 

Mr. Sexpen. I will ask the staff to get a copy of the speech and 
make it available to the subcommittee members. (See p. 62.) 

Mr. Fascetu. As a matter of fact, while we are at it, perhaps all of 
the public remarks made by Mr. Merchant or Mr. Rubottom and the 
President of the United States we should probably review in toto the 
context of this whole problem. 

Mr. Sexpen. I think you are correct. We will attempt to gather 
those together and make them a part of the record. 

Mr. Fascetn. Mr. Wynne, I want to compliment you on stating 
very frankly and clearly in your text exactly what your position is and 
why you feel that way; and also about giving the background on 
your organizational activities. It is very candid. The action of you 
and your committee is a fine example proving the existence and work- 
ing of the democratic processes; and it must certainly be a blow to a 
lot of people who think that the parliamentary system is dead as a 

Certainly what you and your 
folks have done is proof positive to the contrary. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wynne. If I might, sir, I would like to read—this is from 


this speech—the last two perngrapae: This is Mr. Rubottom’s speech. 
It was delivered at Wellesley. “Panama, December 14.” 
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After mentioning these other concessions, he said: 


It should be mentioned that the extremist agitators in the November demon- 
strations also made certain demands regarding the flying of the flag of Panama 
over the territory of the Canal Zone. The Government of Panama has now 
officially expressed its desire to achieve this objective and the U.S. Government 
. is giving the matter full and careful consideration. 

Mr. Sexipen. Mrs. Bolton, would you like to ask any questions? 

Mrs. Botton. I am very happy to say to Mr. Wynne I have read 
your letters with a great at of interest and am grateful to you for 
getting information to us. It is most important. 

As Mr. Fascell says, it is certainly a demonstration of the demo- 
cratic processes and the way we want to feel that our policies are 
come by. 

I am grateful to you and appreciate very much having that infor- 
mation. 

Mr. Wrwne. Thank you very much. I might add one thing: As 
they say in slang vernacular, I was “kind of shook” when all the re- 
sults came through, when we had so many fine responses from Mem- 
bers of Congress, when newspaper clippings started to drift in from 
coast to coast either quoting from that original letter, printing it in 
full or using material, and I mean some of the papers were rather 
good-sized papers with quite a bit of circulation. The Denver Post is 
one I can think of. 

Mr. Sevpen. Mr. Fountain. 

Mr. Fountarn. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sevpen. Mr. Wynne, I note in your statement that you say that 
you and the other citizens of the Canal Zone are convinced that if 


the United States accedes to this request by Panama to fly the flag 
in the Canal Zone, it will inevitably and soon lead to further with- 
drawal of treaty rights of the United States to the ultimate abandon- 


ment by this country of all jurisdictional rights. What are your rea- 
sons for believing that to be true? Mr. Conley? 


STATEMENT BY J. PATRICK CONLEY, BALBOA HEIGHTS, C.Z. 


Mr. Contey. For the first time in our relations with Panama, the 
United States has stated officially the position the United States 
is considering is flying the flag of Panama in the Canal Zone. Here- 
tofore the State Department and all agencies concerned have refused 
to consider that request. Panama has not for the first time, only since 
November 3, requested that the flag of Panama be flown over the 
Canal Zone. That is a matter they have sought for years. Always 
before we have not conceded or even indicated we would concede to 
such a request. 

The policy of Panama today, following November 3, is the same 
policy that it has been for at least 25 years. The Ariases, the Diazes, 
the Alfaros, the Arosemenas, the Chiaris and the Boyds 25 years ago 
controlled the policy of Panama. Today they still control the policy 
of Panama. There is a continuity that simply does not exist under 
our system of changing our negotiators or policymakers every few 
years such as by reassignment of a diplomat from Panama to some 
other destination and then having a new man come in as, say, Am- 
bassador in Panama. 
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On the other hand, Panama has that continuity of advisers in 
setting policy. It isasmall country. There is only a million popu- 
lation. The same 50 or less families have controlled Panama since 
its birth in 1903. The policy is the same: ultimate control of the 
Canal Zone. We think that a change in policy concerning the flag at 
this time by the State Department will lead to further relinquishments 
to Panama because it would be the first concession to the same goal 
that Panama has pursued for years, | 

Mr. Sevpen. You have referred to a change of policy by our State 
Department. Should we permit the flying of the Pracaceen flag in 
the Canal Zone, would such an act. be a definite change of policy as 
far as our Government is concerned ? 

Mr. Contry. If we do fly the Panama flag in recognition of Pan- 
ama’s sovereignty over the Canal Zone, it will be a change in policy. 
In the negotiations for the 1955 treaty, Panama proposed that their 
flag be permitted to fly. The United States did not accede to that 
Panamanian request in 1955. Today the proposal is being considered. 
That constitutes very much a change in official thinking, a change in 
policy. 

Mr. Fasceri. You mean, Mr. Conley, in 1955 the State Department 
did not even consider the request? 

Mr. Coney. They received it but did not—— 

Mr. Fascety. Indicate that they would consider it? 

Mr. Contey. That is right. 

Mr. Fasceti. Whereas the indications this time in 1959 are that 
they are considering it, and this is the change in policy you.speak of ? 

Mr. Contey. This is the change in policy. 

Mr. Fountary. And your conclusion in effect is that if it is con- 
sidered at this time and if the policy is changed that it will be 
prompted by or at least be construed by all the world as having been 
prompted by these anti-American acts 

Mr. Coney. Absolutely. 

Mr. Sextpen. Are there any further questions from committee mem- 
bers? 

Mr. Fascert. Mr. Chairman, I have one. I just wondered if this 
committee has considered the possibility that at some time in the future 
when there may be no immediate or direct relationship of the consider- 
ation of a change in policy to any particular acts in Panama, either 
violent or otherwise, that we might very well consider a change in the 
policy of the United States toward the Panama Canal. For example; 
internationalization of the canal, or regionalization of the canal, or 
eventually ceding it back to Panama. 

Mr. Wynne. That was, as I say, the fear that we had that any 
backing down now of a previously maintained position would lead to 
one or the other possibilities that you mention. All we actually sought 
to do with these letters, with this brochure, was to try—we didn’t even 
know how, but some way try—to forestall any independent action 
by the State Department or the executive branch of Government until 
the entire Congress had a chance to take a long and searching look. 
We thought perhaps it might be an ill-advised decision to do some- 
thing without looking into all the possible angles that there were 
behind it: ; ; 

Mr. Fascett. You feel it was indicative of a basic change in policy 
and the timing was bad ? | 
51691—60—_5 
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Mr. Wrnne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascery. And if there was going to be any basic change in 
policy it ought to come at another time under different conditions 
with full public scrutiny ? 

Mr. Wynne. That is correct. We didn’t—I don’t know that we 
looked that far ahead. We had one immediate objective, as I stated, 
and that was to—let me digress for a moment. We thought that flag 
might possibly be flying before Congress reconvened on January 6. 
This was our great fear. 

Mr. Setpen. Did you have any evidence of that except the articles 
that. you were reading in the newspapers? 

Mr. Wynne. Only those articles, as I say, but they were authentic 
wire service dispatches and they were direct quotes. 

Mr. Sevpen. Was there any indication as far as the Government 
of Panama was concerned as to any commitment that might have 
been made to them ? 

Mr. Wynne. There have been later newspaper dispatches. At one 
time there was a headline in one of the papers that the flying of the 
flag was an accomplished fact. That was in the La Hora. 

Mr. Sevpen. Was that the statement of anyone in an official capacity 
or simply an unsubstantiated news dispatch ? 

Mr. Wynne. We don’t know of anything official. 

Mr. Sevpen. Nothing that came from the official family in Panama 
as far as the flying of the flag was concerned ? 

Mr. Wynne. No, that we do not know. 

Mr. Sevpen. Are there any further questions? 

If not, let me thank you, Mr. Wynne, for your statement and also, 
Mr. Conley, for your answers to our questions. The committee will 
now go into executive session. 


(Whereupon, at 3:10 p.m., the subcommittee proceeded in executive 
session. ) 


(The following was submitted for inclusion in the record :) 


EXCERPT OF ADDRESS OF HON. ROY R. RUBOTTOM, JR., ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF STATE FOR INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS, AT 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE, DECEMBER 11, 1959 


UNITED STATES-PANAMANIAN RELATIONS 


The traditional friendly relations between the United States and the Republic 
of Panama recently underwent serious strains which caused deep concern to 
friends of both countries. On both November 3 and November 28 there were 
scenes of violence arising out of demonstrations by Panamanian extremists, 
based partly on the demands of political figures and partly on demands made 
upon this country by the Government of Panama. 

The difficulties existing with the Government of Panama have stemmed, pri- 
marily, from differing interpretations of three treaties relating to the Panama 
Canal—the convention of 1903 and the treaties of 1936 and 1955. Substantial 
progress had been made in reaching common ground prior to November, and 
in October of this year the nUited States had decided upon four new policies de- 
signed to respond to Panamanian desires and to bring economic and social bene- 
fits to the people of Panama, including the large number employed in the Canal 
Zone. Following a special mission by Mr. Livingston Merchant, Under Secretary 
of State, and restoration of public order by the Government of Panama, the 
United States has put these four policies into effect : 

The Secretary of the Army will undertake to institute an incentive program 
to attract Panamanian participation in an apprentice and training program in 
the Canal Zone. He will also take certain steps to examine certain possible wage 
adjustments for unskilled and semiskilled workers. 
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This Government will seek means for financing a multimillion dollar housing 
project in the Republic of Panama for Panamanian employees of the Canal 
Company. This program, to provide badly needed low-cost housing in both 
Panama City and Colon, will assist in alleviating the housing shortage now 
existing in those cities. 

Canal Zone agencies will undertake to establish a uniform definition of “luxury 
items” and the price limits on these items which may be sold in the post ex- 
changes, commissaries, and other sales outlets in the zone. This step will assure 
that there is no reasonable grounds for complaint that merchants in the Republic 
of Panama are at a competitive disadvantage in trading in these items. 

The U.S. Government, of its own volition, has decided as a matter of policy 
to acquire merchandise for resale either from the United States or Panama. 
This is being done as a means of enhancing cooperation with the Government of 
Panama. 

These new policies had been decided upon by this country in October, and 
there is no doubt that the regrettable incidents of November set back the im- 
plementation of these programs. I believe that the adoption of these measures 
on our part clearly demonstrate the interest we have in maintaining the tradi- 
tionally friendly relations between the two countries. 

It should be mentioned that the extremist agitators in the November demon- 
strations also made certain demands regarding the flying of the flag of Panama 
over the territory of the Canal Zone. The Government of Panama has now 
officially expressed its desire to achieve this objective and the U.S. Government 
is giving the matter full and careful consideration. 


EXTRACTS FROM STATE DEPARTMENT BULLETIN 


I. UNITED STATES AND PANAMA EXCHANGE NOTES ON ANTI-AMERICAN 
DEMONSTRATIONS 


(Following are the texts of a note delivered on November 3 and an aide 
memoire delivered on October 21 by the U.S. Ambassador to Panama, Julian F. 
Harrington, to the Foreign Minister of Panama, Miguel J. Moreno, Jr., together 
with the text of a Panamanian note of November 4, 1959) 


TEXTS OF U.S. NOTE AND AIDE MEMOIRE 


[Press release 773 dated Nov. 3, 1959] 
Note of November 3 


Under instructions from my Government I have the honor to protest the un- 
warranted desecration that took place today of the American flag flying at the 
Chancery of the U.S. Embassy in honor of the Panamanian Independence Day 
by a group of approximately 150 persons. I also protest the damage to the U.S. 
Government property inflicted both at the Chancery and offices of the U.S. In- 
formation Service on the same occasion. 

At approximately 12:45 p.m. a group congregated in front of the Chancery. 
Soon thereafter they lowered the American flag and raised the Panamanian flag 
on the staff. They thereupon tore the American flag into shreds. At the same 
time members of the group threw stones breaking a considerable number of 
windows. They thereupon departed in a group carrying the remnants of the 
American flag. 

Earlier a large group congregated in front of the building of the U.S. Informa- 
tion Service and shattered practically all the windows on the first and second 
floors. Ironically enough, the U.S. Information Service display window fea- 
tured Panamanian independence. 

My Government regards the desecration of the American flag and damage to 
American property as seriously endangering the good relations between our two 
countries. The foregoing actions, moreover, took place despite the contents of 
the aide memoire I delivered to Your Excellency on October 21. 


Aide Memoire of October 21 


The Ambassador of the United States of America is appreciative of the reas- 
suring statements made to the Chargé d’Affaires ad interim during the Ambas- 
sador’s recent absence from Panama with respect to the demonstrations which 
certain Panamanians have said will take place in the Canal Zone on November 
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3, 1959. The Government of the United States is certain that the Government 
of Panama will take whatever steps may be necessary in Panama to ensure 
peace and order and to discourage any demonstration in the Canal Zone which 
might have serious consequences, thereby endangering the good relations which 
exist between the two countries. 

EMBASSY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, PANAMA, October 21, 1959. 










TEXT OF PANAMANIAN NOTE 






(Unofficial translation] 
NOVEMBER 4, 1959. 

Mr. AMBASSADOR: I have received Your Execilency’s note No. 169 of November 
8 expressing Your Excellency’s protest for acts of violence committed that same 
day by a group of persons congregated in front of the Chancery of the U.S. 
Embassy. 

These actions form a part of a series of incidents which occurred yesterday 
(November 3) and which the Government has begun to investigate. According 
to information received by the Government up to the present, the acts com- 
mitted in front of the Chancery of the U.S. Embassy were preceded by analogous 
acts involving a Panamanian flag in the Canal Zone. 

My Government laments that which happened yesterday and in no manner 
could subscribe to or approve acts of the nature that gave rise to Your Excel- 
lency’s protest. 

Nevertheless, I should now declare to Your Excellency that, with reference to 
the events that happened yesterday on the border of the Canal Zone, my Gov- 
ernment has information regarding certain unjustifiable acts, such as firing 
against groups of unarmed Panamanians and launching tear gas bombs in var- 
ious sectors of the city, that resulted in the wounding of more than 40 Pana- 
manian citizens by action of the U.S. Armed Forces. My Government formally 
protests the attitude assumed and the acts committed at certain moments by 
the police forces of the Canal Zone and the military forces that came later to 
reinforce them. And in presenting this formal protest my Government trusts 
that the civilian and military authorities of the United States in the Canal Zone 
will act in future with greater consideration and prudence so that the repetition 
of the events we lament today might be avoided. 

I take the opportunity to reiterate to Your Excellency the assurances of my 
highest and most distinguished consideration. 



























MIGUEL J. Moreno, Jr., 
Minister of Foreign Relations. 






II. Unrrep STATES AND PANAMA OFFICIALS CONFER ON ANTI-AMERICAN 
DEMONSTRATIONS 


[Press release 787 dated Nov. 10, 1959] 











Assistant Secretary of State R. R. Rubottom, Jr., on November 10 called in the 
chargé d’affaires of Panama, Arturo Morgan-Morales, to review U.S.-Pana- 
manian relations with reference to the regrettable incidents which took place 
on November 3 and 4 in the Republic of Panama. Mr. Rubottom pointed 
out that the mob action, and particularly the desecration of the American flag 
at the U.S. Bmbassy, transcended the norms of courtesy habitually existing 
between countries which maintain friendly relations and, in passing, mentioned 
the absence of Panamanian police from the scene of violence at the Canal Zone 
border, which the United States considers a major factor contributing to the 
unfortunate events. Nevertheless, it was made clear that the United States 
seeks to dispel without delay any misunderstandings between the two Govern- 
ments resulting from these deplorable incidents. Mr. Rubottom said that in- 
flammatory public allegations served no useful purpose in our relations but, on 
the contrary, helped unfriendly elements who seek to exploit any breach in 
order to weaken the inter-American system. 

Mr. Rubottom recognized that. there were differences between Panama and 
the United States but then referred to the progress being made to eliminate 
frictions in our relations. He pointed out that measures have been under study 
by the U.S. Government with a view to assisting Panama in attaining its objec 
tive of expanding the base of its economy. 

The U.S. Ambassador to Panama, Julian F. Harrington, has been instructed 
to make a parallel approach to President Ernesto de la Guardia, Jr., of Panama. 
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III. Unrrep STATES AND PANAMA OFFICIALS CONFER ON PRESENT RELATIONS 
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ire [Press release 800 dated Nov. 16, 1959] 

= The Secretary of State and the Panamanian Ambassador, Ricardo Arias 

- Espinosa, on November 16 discussed the present situation in Panama. In the 
course of the conversation, held in the Secretary’s office, Mr. Herter told the 
Panamanian diplomat that the Department is receiving disturbing reports from 
our Embassy there which indicate the threat of further violence such as occurred 
on November 8 and 4 and that he is becoming increasingly concerned for the 
safety of American citizens resident in the Republic of Panama. 

). The Secretary requested Ambassador Arias to communicate this concern to 

—= his Government while reminding him that the Government of Panama continues 

ar to have the fundamental responsibility for maintaining public order in Panama. 

ra. He added that representatives of the United States continued to be willing, as in 

ee the past, to seek mutually satisfactory solutions to outstanding problems but 

day that this can be accomplished only in an atmosphere of calm. 

‘ing If it would be helpful, the Secretary told Ambassador Arias, the United States 

aa would be willing to send a high-ranking official* of the Department of State to 

: Panama to discuss the issues about which there has been misunderstanding, 

jous granted, of course, that the conversations could be conducted under normal 

ame conditions, 

ccel- IV. PANAMA REASSURED ON TITULAR SOVEREIGNTY IN CANAL ZONE 

test STATEMENT BY DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY MERCHANT* 

ring I am leaving Panama after a short visit during which I have been received 

var- with the utmost friendliness and courtesy. 

‘ana- Ambassador [Julian F.] Harrington and I have had a series of extremely 

nally useful discussions with President de la Guardia, Foreign Minister Miguel Moreno, 

s by and their associates. These talks reflected the common desire to see restored 

er to to the relations between the two countries the warm and close association which 

rusts has traditionally existed. The opportunity was provided for a comprehensive 

Zone review of outstanding problems, and on both sides there was an expression of 

tition intent and desire to find acceptable solutions. 

I was reassured by the firm expression on the part of the Panamanian Gov- 
f my ernment of its intention to afford to American lives and property in Panama 

the protection customarily provided by one friendly State to the nationals of 
another. 
ns. There was discussion of certain measures which the U.S. Government contem- 
plated inaugurating with the restoration of normal conditions. These measures, 
N which had been decided upon more than a month ago, were responsive to certain 
complaints made in the past by the Panamanian Government and contemplate 
additional benefits which will redound to Panama’s economic well-being. 

During the course of our discussions, in response to a question by the President 
in the of Panama, I assured him that the policy of the U.S. Government with respect 
-Pana- to the status of the Canal Zone remains as it had been stated more than 50 years 
. place ago to the effect that the United States recognizes that titular sovereignty over 
ener the Canal Zone remains in the Government of Panama. 
in flag 
xisting 10On Nov. 18 a Department fi 
tioned ‘i ‘> oe: a partment press officer read the following statement to news corre- 

pondents: 
11 Zone “Deputy Under Secretary of State, Mr. Livingston Merchant, will depart from Washing- 
to the ton Friday morning [Nov. 20] by a special mission aircraft for Panama. The Depart- 
States — ; representative will discuss with the Government of Panama the issues involved in 
misunderstandings between the two Governments in accordance with the Secretary’s 

sovern- proposal to the Ambassador of Panama on Nov. 16. He expects to leave about 8 a.m. e 
hat. in- will be accompanied by Mr. C. Allan Stewart, Director of the Office of Central American 
. and Panamanian Affairs. They expect to arrive about 3 p.m.” 

mune ‘a *Made upon his departure from Panama on Nov. 24, 1959 (press release 817). 
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V. Secrerary Herter’s News CONFERENCE OF DECEMBER 10, 1959 
- x * ae € 
THE PANAMANIAN SITUATION 


Question. Mr. Secretary—— 

Answer. If I might go on for a moment. With respect to the Panamanian 
situation, we are having conversations now with the Panamanian Government 
covering four main subjects, three of which were matters of complaint on the 
part of the Panamanian Government, two of these arising out of treaty 
interpretation. 

The first has to do with the question of equal wages for equal work, in 
which the Panamanians felt that through various devices we had reserved for 
the American employees the majority of the higher paid jobs and had not given 
the Panamanians sufficient opportunity to share in those higher paid jobs. We 
have studied that situation over a period of time very carefully, and we are 
making certain adjustments that I think will be very helpful. In addition 
to removing some of the security provisions which assured to American citizens 
a great many of the jobs, we have talked of apprentice training courses there 
for Panamanians, which would allow Panamanians to increase their skills 
and qualify for many of the higher paid jobs. 

The second has to do with the question of the purchases by the zonal author- 
ities of certain products. Under the treaty it says, “wherever feasible” those 
products should be purchased in Panama or the United States. We have, in 
the past, sometimes gone afield particularly on meats and have purchased for 
the Canal Zone outside the United States and Panama. I think that that 
situation is being remedied so that there will be no question; if anything, we 
are leaning over backward on the interpretation of the treaty there, so that 
we can remove that cause of complaint. 

The third has to do with the selling of luxury goods in the PX stores. And 
there we are reexamining the whole list of things that PX’s sell so as to avoid 
as far as possible direct competition with Panamanian merchants. 

The fourth subject is one that we raised ourselves. We are projecting a very 
large housing development for Panamanian employees who work in the zone, 
but the housing development would be outside or on the outskirts of the city 
of Panama itself. We haven't, as yet, concluded the financing arrangements 
for this, but it ought to be a very large, low-cost, individual-house development, 
whereby Panamanians over a period of years could become the owners of their 
own homes in this new development. 

Those discussions, I think, are going reasonably satisfactorily. The flag 
issue, of course, is still an issue. There we are considering with considerable 
sympathy the question of whether or how to raise the flag in the Canal Zone. 
It is still a matter of discussion and study here in the Department and in the 
Department of the Army, where, of course, the authority for the Canal Zone 
rests. 

7 


EXTRACT FROM REPORT OF PRESIDENT’S PRESS CONFERENCE, 
DECEMBER 2, 1959 


[From the New York Times, Dec. 3, 1959] 


MARIANNE MEANS (of the Hearst Newspapers). Mr. President, in the in- 
terest of Latin American relations, is it possible that the United States will let 
Panama’s flag fly beside the U.S. flag in the Canal Zone? 

Answer. Well, just exactly—this is one of the points that’s been talked about 
for many years. 

And, 50 years ago, of course, since, for 50 years, the United States has recog- 
nized the titular sovereignty of Panama. There have been numbers of problems 
over the years that have come about because, first, of what the Panamanians 
felt were injustices to them in the original treaties; and secondly, by the in- 
terpretations of treaties as revised in later years. 

Now, this last problem, these last problems of the differences have been, were 
under study for the last few months, and we had already agreed with the 
Panamanians for methods of taking another look at them and trying to see 
whether we couldn’t meet their requirements in this matter. 
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So, there has been a very conciliatory attitude toward governments, as far 
as I have known, and the one qgeustion of the flag has never been specifically 
placed before me; no decision has ever been made about it, but I do in some 
form or other believe we should have visual evidence that Panama does have 
titular sovereignty over the region. 









THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION, 


Washington, D.C., January 19, 1960. 
Hon. THomaAs E. MorGan, 


Chairman, House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
The Capitol, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN MorGan: Referring to the hearings now being conducted 
by the House Foreign Affairs Committee relative to the Panama Canal Zone, I 
enclose a copy of Resolution No. 437 adopted at the 1958 national convention of 
the American Legion urging that the canal remain under control of the United 
States. 

While we are not asking for the privilege of the personal appearance of a 
representative before your committee, I respectfully request that the enclosed 
resolution be given consideration by your committee and incorporated in the 
record of the hearings. 

Thanking you for your courtesy and consideration, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Mites D. Kenwepy, Director. 


RESOLUTION NO. 437 BY THE 1958 NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN LEGION 
HELD IN CHICAGO, ILL., SEPTEMBER 1-4, 1958 





Committee: Foreign Relations. 
Subject: Panama Canal remain under U.S. control. 


Whereas the American Legion is deeply concerned over efforts in certain quar- 
ters of the world for the United States to surrender the Panama Canal, without 
reimbursement, to the United Nations or to some other international organ- 
ization; and 

Whereas we believe that the United States should not, in anywise, surrender 
to any other government or authority, its jurisdiction over, and control of, the 
Canal Zone, and its ownership, control, management, maintenance, operation, 
and protection of the Panama Canal, in accordance with existing treaty pro- 
visions; and 

Whereas there is a valid and existing treaty granting the Government of 
the United States perpetual use of the Canal Zone it is considered in the best 
interest of our Government, to maintain the present treaty in its present form, 
and 

Whereas the Panama Canal is a vital part of the national defense of the 
United States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is to the best interests of the United States and all nations 
and peoples of the world, that all powers, duties, authority, and obligations of 
the United States, in the Panama Canal and Canal Zone, be continued in aceord- 
ance with such existing treaty provisions. 
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FRIDAY, JANUARY 22, 1960 


Hovuss or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMITTEE OF Foreign AFFairs, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The Subcommittee on Inter-American Affairs met in executive ses- 
sion at 2:45 p.m., in room G-3, U.S. Capitol, Hon. Armistead I. 
Selden, Jr. (chairman of the subcommittee), presiding. 

Mr. Sexvpen. The meeting will come to order. 

We have with us today Hon. Roy Rubottom, Assistant Secretary of 
State for Inter-American Affairs. 

With him is Mr. C. Allan Stewart, Director, Office of Central Amer- 
ican and Panamanian Affairs, Mr. Alexander Schnee, who is in the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of State for Congressional Affairs, 
and Mr. L. D. Mallory, Deputy "Kislatunt Secretary of State for Inter- 
American A ffairs. 

As you know, we have had further hearings in connection with the 
Panamanian situation and we thought today you would like to appear 
again and give us any additional information that might be available 
after an interim of some 2 weeks. At the same time, perhaps you would 
— any question that the subcommittee members might like to 
ask you. 

We are in executive session and you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROY R. RUBOTTOM, JR., ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY OF STATE FOR INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. Rusorrom. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am always happy to come before this committee, as you know. 

I would like to wie back to the appearance I made here some 2 weeks 
ago and to the subsequent informal discussions we have had with the 
committee or your staff, as well as to the exchange of letters between 
the Department and the committee following the last hearings. As I 
see it, I would be derelict in my reaponaibility if, when I appeared 
before this committee, I did not undertake to appraise it of all of the 
considerations that are involved in any one of these problems. 

I tried to give you an historical background sketch of our relations 
with Panama as a means of understanding better the situation we are 
in today, then to give the committee a brief rundown on the state of 
our relations today ; the incidents of last November, and what brought 
us up to that time. 

I think that it behooves the committee to know that in addition to 
the very real and, I think for the most part sincerely presented con- 
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siderations that affect us domestically as Americans and particularly 
the points of view of the American citizens living in the Canal Zone, 
and certainly in addition to the very valid security considerations 
which our colleagues from the Defense Department bring before this 
committee, that there are very serious foreign relations problems that 
have to be weighed in the scales at the time. 

I simply w ant to reiterate that any considerations that I adduce 
here for the consideration of this committee are in an effort. to focus 
on the foreign relations problems as well as the domestic relations 
problems, the problems of the prestige, the treaty rights, the juris- 
diction of the United States in the Canal Zone. Because, if we came 
up here and gave to this committee just one side of the question, or 
if we said a meek “Yes” to every question that is put to us, hoping it 
was the answer that you as members of the committee would like to 
hear, and then the day after tomorrow or next week there is a serious 
foreign relations problem that arose in Panama or somewhere else, 
and we had failed to bring this to the attention of the committee, I am 
sure you would have every reason to be critical of us and we would 
stand indicted by ourselves. 

What I have done and what I will try to do today in answering any 
questions that this committee may have, is to give to you an honest, and 
from the standpoint of a loyal American, as I consider myself to be, 
interpretation of the way the U.S. interest is affected, but especially 
from my position of responsibility. I want to give you what I con- 
sider to be the foreign relations problems that are involved in this 
Panamanian situation. 

There have been no new developments of any particular importance, 
Mr. Chairman, since 2 weeks ago, except that in our telegrams from 
the Embassy and from the U ‘S. Information Service and others who 
are observing the scene down there, we do see in the telegrams that are 
sent in from the Defense Department representatives, that there is a 
gradual buildup of pressure, if you please. 

There has been some emotional editorializing in some of the papers, 
though nothing like occurred last September and October calling for 
some action, if: you please, toward the request that thev have made for 
the flying of the flag, or in some way to give evidence of titular 
SOV ereignty. 

There has been the visit of Senator Smathers, who made a statement 
which was reported in the newspaper yesterday, which you probably 
saw, in which he expressed the thought that consideration might be 
given to a plaza of the two flags being established in the Canal Zone, 
both flags could be flown and symbolic evidence could be shown there 
of the cooperation between the two countries. 

Then there was the statement that he transmitted to the Department 
for transmission to you, which I think was made available to the com- 
mittee yesterday morning. 

Mr. Seven. I might | say that the communication to which you 
referred is available, and Senator Smathers indicated in it that per- 
haps he would like to appear before the subcommtitee when he returns 
from his trip. 

T certainly intend to invite him to appear before the subcommittee. 

Mr. Rusorrom. There has been some further indication along that 
same line, Mr. Chairman, that American business representatives who 
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have about a half billion dollars invested in the Panamanian Republic 
would be willing to appear before the committee. 

Mr. Setpen. They have not communicated with the committee. If 
you are in communication, or the State Department is in communica- 
tion with them—and I am sure you are—you have the subcommittee’s 
permission to tell them we would be more than pleased to have a repre- 
sentative of that group appear. 

Mr. Rusorrom. They expressed this interest to the Embassy which 
was transmitted to us. That is all I have. I will convey that to 
the Ambassador then. 

Mr. Sevpen. I think that would be very fine, and we would be 
pleased to have them. Asa matter of fact, we are going to continue 
these hearings. ‘Today is only the end of the first phase of them. 
We have reached no conclusion on this matter except the conclusion 
incorporated in the resolution approved yesterday by the Foreign 
Affairs Committee. 

As far as the advisability of flying or not flying the flag, this sub- 
committee has reached no conclusion as yet. 

Mr. Rusorrom. I think in view of what you have just said it would 
be proper for me to say that also since I was here before, at which 
time I told you we had not come to a final conclusion as to what ought 
to be done, even to the point of recommending it to the Secretary, 
let alone recommending any course of action to the President, that we 
have not moved beyond that point. We are still trying to gather 
all the evidence that we can and hear all the interested parties that 
we think we should hear and read back into the background of 
various negotiations and exchanges of correspondence that have taken 
place prior to this time. We have not made any recommendation to 
the Secretary. In view 

Mr. Setvpen. So I understand. 

(Security deletion.) 

Mr. Sevpen. Mr. Fascell, would you like to begin the questioning? 

Mr. Fascetzi. Have you had a chance to read the testimony that has 
been presented before the committee as yet? 

Mr. Rusorrom. No; I have not. 

Mr. Fasceit. Have there been any meetings involving the legal 
problems between the Defense Department or the Army specifically 
and the State Department ? 

Mr. Rusorrom. Yes. I would say that all of the relatively high- 
level meetings such as those conducted by Under Secretary Merchant— 
and there have been at least three, I believe, perhaps four, in which I 
have participated over the past month or so—we have had a legal 
adviser from our Department present, and the Defense Department or 
the Army Department or both have had legal representatives from 
their adviser’s staff there also. So the legal factor of this problem has 
been uppermost in everybody’s mind. 

Mr. Fasceit. Has agreement been reached on the legal aspects of 
the matter between State and Defense? Purely from the legalistic 
sense, without regard to whether you will or will not? 

Mr. Ruporrom. As far as the flag is concerned ¢ 

Mr. Fascetu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rusorrom. I do not think there is any disagreement between 
Defense and State on that. 
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Mr. Sexvpen. If the gentleman will yield, I might point out to the 
Secretary that we have dealt almost entirely in these hearings on the 
question of flying the Panamanian flag. We have not gone into any 
of the other problems that you have under consideration at the present 
time. We have dealt only with the question of sovereignty. 

Mr. Fasceuu. This is all I had in mind. I had asked questions—I 
have forgotten who—of various witnesses as to whether or not posi- 
tion papers had been prepared and, secondly, whether or not an actual 
brief had been prepared arriving at conclusions of law. One Army 
witness, who was the Assistant General Counsel—— 

Mr. Sevpen. I think that is right. 

Mr. Fascety. Who said that they had, the Army had, at least as I 
recall it, prepared a brief. I asked him to summarize in general the 
questions which the brief covered and the legal conclusions at which 
they had arrived, and whether or not such a brief was available. Evi- 
dently, I have gathered this, they did their own research on the whole 
legal problem. They came to at least one basic conclusion, which is, 
they agreed with State, that the United States unilaterally, under 
the present treaty, can make an administrative decision regarding the 
flying of the Panamanian flag in the Canal Zone. 

Mr. Rusorrom. That is the reason why I said there is no disagree- 
ment between us from the legal angle as far as I know. I have not 
seen the brief that you are talking about. I would say that most of 
the discussions have dealt more with the, for lack of a better word, 
I would say the political factors, than they have the legal factors. 

Mr. Fasceiu. That left only one other question, Mr. Secretary. 
(Security deletion.) 

Mr. Fascetu. It was very interesting for me to note in the answers 
by the Army witnesses who were before the committee, and I believe 
that includes General Potter—I asked the reasons the Army took the 
position it does. He covered that in his general statement. But I 
came back later to be sure that I had understood what he had said, 
and my impression is that he says that the Army made its decision on 
nonmilitary considerations ; that the issue is basically a political ques- 
tion and should be resolved by the State Department. 

I inquired as to the military reasons for the Army’s position. 

Morale of the troops was given as a reason. Another fact that he 
emphasized was the importance of commercial traffic, particularly of 
raw materials during World War II and the Korean war. I assume 
from that that he means in 1960 and in some future war, such traffic 
would likewise be important. As far as I know there are no other 
military reasons, at least I was not able to get any others. 

Mr. Rusotrom. You are talking about the canal itself? 

Mr. Fasce.y. Yes. 

Mr. Sevpen. Will the gentleman yield? In addition to commercial 
traffic he also mentioned the transportation of troops. 

Mr. Fascetn. Right. He did admit that with a two-ocean Navy, 
with the inability of carriers to get through, there was a Renee 
significance to that aspect of it. But when we got all through I, 
for one—and my interpretation could be completely erroneous—but 
I for one got the impression that as far as Army was concerned they 
were hanging their hat for their position on purely nonmilitary 
reasons. What I am leading up to, Mr. Secretary, is this: I have 
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always assumed that our international relations with respect to Pan- 
ama over the Panama Canal were predicated primarily on the mili- 
tary considerations of the canal. Now I am completely amazed to 
have the Governor come in and testify on a position involving an 
international matter, and saying in effect that really it is a political 
matter and he has not too much of a military basis for his position. 

Mr. Fountain. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Fascetu. Yes. 

Mr. Founta1n. However, when you questioned him further, I think 
he said in substance: “As a military man let me make certain observa- 
tions.” And then he went ahead and developed some military reasons, 
such as the transportation of supplies. 

Mr. Fascetz. Yes. I covered that. Agreed. I will admit that. 
This is the Governor of the canal who is a general. What I want to 
know, Mr. Secretary, is, What is our national policy? Iam interested 
in General Potter. I think he is a fine man. A good military man, 

robably very logical, who has a sound basis for what he says. But 
if State’s position is predicated upon the military necessity of the 
Panama Canal, then I think we need to know what is that military 
necessity in 1960. Has it changed from Korea? Has it changed 
from World War II? Is it anticipated it will change 5 years from 
now, 10 years from now, 20 years from now ? 

Mr. Rusorrom. Without trying to add to or subtract from what 
Governor said—lI have a great deal of respect for him and have a close 
— friendship with him—lI think and I believe that most of the 

efense Department community would still attribute a very impor- 
tant strategic and military significance to this canal, to the operation 
of it. 

[ Security deletion. ] 

Mr. Fascetu. Is that based on commercial reasons or military rea- 
sons or both ? 

Mr. Rusorrom. I would say it is based more on commercial] reasons 
than it is on military reasons, although it does take into account the 
fact that the largest vessels, tankers, and aircraft carriers cannot now 
transit the canal. I think the commercial traffic alone, as this social, 
economic revolution in Latin America, plus our own country, con- 
tinues, and as we hope trade opens up even further between all the 
countries of the Americas and is a transit point between the Far East 
and the west coast of Europe and Africa, it seems to me that commer- 
cial reasons alone will really justify the continuing to give to this 
canal a very important weight. 

[ Security deletion. | 

Mr. Fasce.t. All that has a bearing on the issue under consideration 
by the Department as to whether you are going to eventually allow the 
flying of the Panamanian flag in the canal. This would be regardless 
of any legal reasons which might completely clarify and justify your 
position. You would then have to take into consideration purely 
political interpretations, such as those made in Panama; whether radi- 
cal or by the Government, the interpretation placed on it by American 
citizens; and the interpretation based on that act by the world. Our 
act might be indicative of a change in policy of the United States, 
despite clarification in writing to the contrary. 
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Mr. Rvusorrom. It might be subject to that interpretation. I think 
that if a decision were taken for the flag to be flown in some place in 
the Canal Zone, it would improve our moral position as well as our 
legal position vis-a-vis Panama public opinion and world opinion, and 
it would probably strengthen our case, 1f we eventually want to go to 
the World Court, or just have this debated and discussed before the 
bar of public opinion. And doing it, I must regretfully say, would 
not curtail for long the demands. It is not going to ease the pressures 
over the long run in Panama. I could not in all honesty say that to 
you. The Panamanians have made it quite clear that they intend to 
press for other things as well. They alwayshave. That has been the 
history of our relationship with this country. 

The first change in interpretation of any moment occurred back in 
1936 in the heyday of the good-neighbor policy. There were subse- 
quent changes in 1942 and 1955. I do not think any of those changes, 
though, have altered our basic position, our basic rights and our basic 
jurisdiction or our capacity to operate that canal in accordance with 
the original treaty. I do not think that flying the flag somewhere 
would do that either. I certainly acknowledge that flying the flag 
has political overtones and is subject to varying interpretations. But 
the whole field of foreign relations is fraught with issues that are 
similar to this. [Security deletion. ] 

Mr. Sevpen. Mr. O'Hara. 

Mr. O’Hara. Mr. Secretary, because of the involvement of my in- 
terest in other areas, the first I had heard about the flag incident in 
Panama was when I came to a meeting of the subcommittee at which 
you were a witness a couple of weeks ago. I first listened to your 
statement of the attempt to get together with reason and with a sense 
of fairness with Panama in the dissolution of certain items of disagree- 
ment. 

I approved very much the approach to dissolution of differences 
calmly and on line of reason. I understand there are some misunder- 
standings as to where supplies were to be purchased. Then there 
came up the item of the flag, about which I knew nothing. It is not 
yet clear in my mind, I know what has been said about waving the flag 
over the canal and all that sort of thing; but I would like to limit 
with definiteness the proposal to ascertain whether what is proposed 
is a gesture in courtesy or something involving the question of 
sovereignty. 

Senator Smathers is suggesting in some area to display the Panama 
flag. [Security deletion. ] What definitely was proposed ? 

Mr. Ruzorrom. There are a number of things that could be done. 
I repeat there has been no recommendation made on any of them. 
They are all in the realm of the conjecture and consideration. You 
could have the flag, the two flags flown together in one place in the 
Canal Zone, such as Senator Smathers has suggested. You could also 
have the fiag flown in two places, in each one of the port cities. It 
seems to me that wherever the flag is flown, if it is flown, it should be 
flown alongside ours. [Security deletion.] It would be put up along- 
side ours, maybe in two places, one on the Pacific side and one on the 
Atlantic side. [Security deletion.] There are any number of varia- 
tions of the idea that could be done, and none of them in my opinion 


encroach to one degree on our rights and jurisdiction and the right to 
act as if we were sovereign in the Canal Zone. 
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Mr. O’Hara. What is the established dividing line, if there be any 
such established dividing line, between the showing of the flag as a 
gesture and courtesy, as when the Premier of Russia came to Wash:: 
ington the Russian flag was shown. ‘That was a gesture and courtesy. 
What is the dividing line between that showing of the flag as a courtesy 
and the flying of a flag as a symbol of sovereignty ? 

Mr. Rusorrom. I do not think there is any fegal dividing line, al- 
though in our own thinking [security deletion] we would not want 
to fall into the possibility of that being used as evidence of some 
diminution of our rights. 

Mr. Seipen. However the Panamanians have on occasion requested 
that such permission be granted, which we have declined ? 

Mr. Rusorrom. That is right. 

Mr. O’Hara. [Security deletion.] 

Mr. Rusorrom. [Security deletion.] Nothing that I say to this 
committee should be construed as condoning in the slightest degree 
any irresponsible acts on the part of the Government or the people of 
Panama. We have held them and we will continue to hold them 
responsible for their actions. 

Discussion off the record. 

Mr. Jupp. The U.N. flag flies over the U.N. alone and ours flies out 
in front along with 81 others. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sevpen. Will the gentleman yield at that point? No matter 
what interpretation we might put on it, are we not aware the Pana- 
menians will put a different interpretation on the flying of the Pana- 
manian flag in the Canal Zone? 

Mr. Ruzorrom. I expect they probably would. 

Mr. Setpen. They would interpret it as an act of sovereignty of 
some kind over the Canal Zone? Otherwise they would not be liking 
for it. 

Mr. Rusorrom. The most favorable thing that has been suggested 
by anybody that they could lean on in an interpretation would be that 
it might be visible evidence of titular sovereignty. The titular 
sovereignty of William Howard Taft’s definition which we all refer 
to regularly is a barren ideality. It is considered to be something that 
is important to them and something of not any great importance to 
us, because it does not affect our rights as if we were sovereign in the 
operation, maintenance, sanitation, and defense of the Canal Zone. 

Mr. Fasceitx. But would it not be entirely different if the United 
States decided to cede the canal? 

Mr. Rusorrom. Under any legal interpretation I have ever heard 
of the United States has no right whatever to cede the canal. The 
rights that we have under the treaty of 1903 definitely do not give us 
the right to cede the canal. 

Mr. Fascetz. Therefore if we decided to get out of operation of the 
Panama Canal the territory would return +o Painting: 

Mr. Rusorrom. Yes. 

Mr. Fascetn. The residual sovereignty is not a barren ideality? 

Mr. Rusorrom. Titular sovereignty is. 

Mr. Fasceri. As long as we stay there. When we get out, they 
have sovereignty. 


Mr. Rusorrom. That is right. They have got the deed and title. 
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Mr. Jupp. It is a reality but it is barren of any benefit to them as 
long as we choose to stay there. 

Mr. Sevpen. If we leave, however, it has a definite effect. 

Mr. Fascexy. That is only based on a condition over which we have 
control. 

Mr, Jupp. That is why it is barren, until or unless we decide to 
change our present position. 

Mr. O’Hara. I think I can state this very briefly, Mr. Secretary. I 
want to commend you for the frank way in which you have presented 
things here. I did get the idea 2 weeks ago that the State Department 
was on the point of making a pronouncement. I want tocommend you 
for withholding that action until this subcommittee has completed 
its study and a decision is commonly worked out. 

I have this point: If that had been done at that time, you would 
have had an explosion in the Congress. You couldn’t control the 
Congress. Here you have an emotional issue; surrender to these 
people. You talk about the hotheadsin Panama. This subcommittee 
started these calm hearings and you are delaying any pronouncement. 
I want to commend you for cooperating with us and permitting us to 
cooperate with you. 

Mr. Rusorrom. I have a great deal of respect for this committee. 

Mr. Sevpen. Mr. Burleson. 

Mr. Burteson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, you have very well answered the point which con- 
cerns me most. As Mr. O’Hara stated, there is a great deal of emotion 
on the part of all of us—not only Panama—I don’t know all the impli- 
cations involved because it is loaded so heavily with political consid- 
erations. 

I don’t exercise myself too much over particular incidents. What 
I am concerned about, is the chipping away of whatever rights we 
may have and however we have got them. Of course, we all remember, 
as you do as a lawyer, the old adage in equity; if you demand equity, 
you should have clean hands when you do it. 

If we don’t have clean hands in handling the commissary issue in 
Panama, then we should wash our hands, we should get our house 
in shape. Then when we get our house in shape, we should stand firm 
on our rights. I don’t think we are going to satisfy anybody, and am 
sure we cannot please everybody. The same is true in Cuba and a 
number of other places. We cannot successfully yield to a few uni- 
versity students and the radicals. Nothing wi 1 be settled long by 
such action. 

Some of these things, it seems to me, are building up a pretty good 
mountain out of a molehill and perhaps we are giving more attention 
to some of these things than they deserve. That isall. 

Mr. Sevpen. Dr. Judd. 


Mr. Jupp. Mr. Secretary, when this treaty of 1955 was being ne- 
gotiated in which we agreed that wherever feasible the commissaries 
would buy their goods locally or in the United States, and so on, and 
that we would move the railroad stations, did the Department of De- 
fense participate in the negotiations? Were they aware of and did 
they that time raise any protest to those provisions being in the 
treaty 
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Mr. Rusorrom. I am sure they were on the negotiating team. The 
negotiations were chaired by Ambassador Muccio. 

I am sure they must have been on the team. Mr. Stewart and Mr. 
Schnee confirm that. 

Mr. Jupp. Did they raise objections then? Was the treaty negoti- 
ated stad their protests and they subscribed to it more or less under 
duress 

Mr. Rusorrom. I think the United States spoke with one voice and 
largely pretty well felt with one voice at that time. I was here just 
prior to the beginning of those negotiations. I wasn’t here during 
them. The negotiations lasted a year and a half. 

It is very obvious that if you read the language of that item 8 that 
it was a compromise arrangement which gave very little satisfaction 
to either party, as frequently happens in agreements that have to be 
negotiated, and the words “feasible” means one thing in English and 
“factible” means something else in Spanish. 

I would go as far as to say that in that respect maybe an agreement 
was signed without an agreement actually. That can happen too 
between countries, 

Mr. Jupp. Doesn’t the Defense Department consider itself bound 
by a treaty that is duly signed and ratified and which the Constitu- 
tion says 1s thereafter the supreme law of the land? I am shocked 
to find that 3 years later we had not carried out provisions of treaties. 
That is an awfully bad situation. What I am trying to find out is 
whether they disagreed with these provisions and just went on as 
they wanted to, regardless of whether State signed a treaty. 

Mr. Rusorrom. They have disagreed on the interpretation to be 
given this feasible clause. As I think we have already told you, 
even though it is bad that we have had the disagreement, this part 
of the problem has been resolved. The President himself decided 
it last October. 

Mr. Jupp. We are told that 93 percent of the procurement is now 
within the proper channels instead of improper channels. Is the 
other 7 percent going to be corrected too? 

Mr. Crate I think it is all going to be corrected. [Security 
deletion. | 

Mr. Jupp. That is the one thing I wanted to find out in this meeting. 
We can’t effectively resist demands for which they don’t have justifica- 
tion, unless in good faith we take care of complaints that are justified. 

Mr. Rusorrom. There is no question, Congressman Judd, that if 
this interagency disagreement, if you please, could have been avoided 
and if the things that depend on the Congress could have been speeded 
up and there were two or three of the matters—in fact, the bridge 
issue was pending from 1942 up to this year; the wage legislation 
had to be passed, and then it took 6 or 8 months to implement it 
through all the redtape, if you please, of the Civil Service Commission 
and the Defense Department; if all those things could have been done 
promptly and within a few weeks or a few days after the signature of 
that agreement in 1955, they could have been put into effect, we 
wouldn’t be where we are today. There is no question about that. 

I am sure of that. 

Mr. Jupp. Nobody would have taken so seriously this recent agita- 
tion if there had not been enough fire to justify some smoke. Now 
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the agitators can get a lot of smoke out of a little fire which our 
agencies did not take care of at the outset. 

Mr. Sevpen. Mr. Fountain. 

Mr. Fountatn. Mr. Secretary, I agree with what has been said about 
emotions, but I would hate to see the day ever come when emotions did 
not to some extent play a part. 

I remember the Master himself, with emotion but with sound 
commonsense and reason, walked into the temple of the moneymakers 
and in righteous indignation overturned the tables. I agree that 
there are different kinds of emotions. I think the emotions displayed 
by the hoodlums and the anti-Americans in Panama and in the Canal 
Zone are not the proper type. Certainly we, in our responsible posi- 
tions and as leaders in Government, shouldn’t display that type of 
emotion, but I do feel there is a growing concern on the part of the 
American people of all faiths and all political affiliations and all 
philosophies that the time has come when the opportunity presents 
itself and where we feel we are right to stand firm and not yield 
particularly under circumstances such as those with which we are now 
confronted. 

For that reason I would like to ask two questions: 

When did the Panamanians or anyone else, for them, last make a 
request that the Panamanian flag be flown in the Canal Zone? Prior 
to this, that is. 

Mr. Rusorrom. Before this? 

Mr. Fountain. Yes. 

Mr. Rusorrom. As far as I know, the last formal request was made 
during the 1955 treaty negotiations. 

Mr. Fountarn. That was denied ? 

Mr. Rusorrom. Yes. 

Mr. Fountarn. Why was it turned down? 

Mr. Rurorrom. The request was put in the context of being flown 
on the ships transiting the canal. It was in that context that the line 
of questioning of Mr. Holland occurred before the Senate committee, 
which this committee referred to earlier. 

Mr. Fountarn. It did not include a request for permission to fly 
it in the Canal Zone? 

Mr. Rusorrom. I would have to get out the minutes and read it. 
They asked, as far as I know, because this was the line that was de- 
veloped in the questioning of Mr. Holland, for it to be flown on the 
ships transiting the canal and he let it be known it was turned down 
out of hand. 

This last request simply asked that the Panamanian flag be flown 
in the Canal Zone, period. 

Mr. Founrarn. It is pretty hard to say what you would have done 
under a given set of circumstances, I realize. Let’s assume that at 
the time the request was made in 1955, the request was made simply 
for the flying of the flag in the Canal Zone, unaccompanied by cir- 
cumstances such as accompanied the er request. Are you able 
to say what the attitude of the State Department would have been? 

Mr. Rusorrom. You mean—— 

Mr. Fountarn. In 1955. No riots, no anti-American acts. Simply 
a request that the Panamanian flag be flown in the Canal Zone. 
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Mr. Rusorrom. I really can’t go back and pick up the thread of 
what the thinking was at that time enough to say. There may not 
have been riots, Congressman, but there was certainly pressure. 
[Security deletion. | 

Mr. Fountain. Do you really think that the flying of the flag in 
the Canal Zone is what they are basically concerned about, or rather 
an excuse to lay the groundwork for something else to follow? 

Mr. Rusorrom. I would agree that your interpretation is largely 
right; that it is more than an excuse. It has some value in itself. 

Mr. Founrarn. Yes. 

Mr. Rusorrom. They did not cede sovereignty. It is the Canal 
Zone that they retain basic title to. They would use it for addi- 
tional demands later. I have not told this committee that I thought 
the demands would cease. 

Mr. Fountain. Don’t misunderstand me. I don’t know whether 
I am for or against flying the flag in the zone. Right in the present 
circumstances I am probably temporarily against it because of what 
I know up to this point. 

I was very much impressed with testimony which we received on 
the part of some very good and intelligent Americans who live in the 
Canal Zone and the testimony of our Governor there. 

Of course, they opposed the request. They say unless there is a 
change of policy, unless our Government makes the decision now, 
before acting on the question of the flag, that at some future time we 
expect to give up our rights in the zone, such as by internationalizing 
it, regionalizing it or turning it over to Panama. But if our posi- 
tion is to keep it, and use it as we have been using it, not only for our- 
selves but for all the world, they felt very strongly that to permit 
the flag to fly would give Panama a foot in the es for other de- 
mands to follow. 

So it resolves itself into a question as to whether or not you are ac- 
complishing anything by complying with their request now under 
present circumstances. 

They also expressed a point of view with which I am inclined to 
agree, that it will look bad to the rest of the world, particularly those 
who look upon us as strong leaders of the free world, for us to be 
influenced and pressured by anti-American acts into giving up any 
of our traditional rights under the treaty or in yielding to this de- 
mand for permission to fly the flag. 

It is not good for us to yield to pressure, the pressure of un-Ameri- 
can or anti-American acts on the part of a bunch of hoodlums or on 
the part of the Government which for political reasons decided it 
was good to go along with the idea. 

If a decision is ever made to permit them to fly the flag in the 
Canal Zone, that is a decision you will have to make. I think it 
ought to be made of our own free will, voluntarily at an appropriate 
time and under circumstances where it could not be construed as an 
act prompted by anti-American acts. 

As the Governor of the zone said, if we could do whatever we are 
going to do under those circumstances, we ought to do it voluntarily 
and let all the world know that we in America are adopting a new 
plan concerning the canal. We should be fair to every nation meng 
the canal. We should not yield under the circumstances whic 
prompted this request. 
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Do you agree that a decision ought to be made with respect to the 
future policy of the canal before a decision is made about flying the 
flag in the Canal Zone? 

Mr. Rusorrom. I don’t see how you could foresee 5 years, let alone 
a decade. You might be able to foresee 5 years. To go back to the 
response that I made to Congressman Fascell earlier, to the extent 
that you would be able to advocate some new policy or announce 
some policy on which you were going to stand firm forever and a day, 
in wt a to clear the grounds for action, so to speak, on whatever 
you did of a gesture of visible evidence of titular sovereignty, because 
in the first place I don’t know—you people are in a better place to 
judge American public opinion than I am, although I get out and 
travel around to my home State of Texas and wherever I can. 

I doubt if American public opinion is prepared for the nationaliza- 
tion of the Panama Canal Zone at this stage. You remember that 
the President made it pretty clear how he felt on that, at the same 
time he made the statement he did about visible evidence. 

(Security deletion.) 

Mr. Fountain. Don’t misunderstand me. I said I hadn’t made u 
my mind to what ought to be done. Personally I have fears about it 
for many obvious reasons. 

I personally know what I think of the flag flying and I think I 
know what they will think. I believe their demands will become 
greater and the situation will be even worse in the long run than 
it is now if these demands are met. Of course, you people in the State 
Department will have to consider the entire picture. 

Mr. Setpen. Whether you consider this flying of the Panamanian 
flag in the Canal Zone a reduction of our sovereignty, as Mr. Fountain 
has indicated is his position, or as just a gesture, as you have referred 
to it, should the Department of State determine that the flying of the 
Panamanian flag in the Panama Canal was in the best interest of the 
United States, would the Department consider such a determination a 
change in our traditional policy toward the Government of Panama? 

Mr. Rusorrom. Toward the Government of Panama? 

Mr. Setpen. Toward our policy in the Panama Canal Zone. 

Mr. Rusorrom. No, I don’t think we would. We would not consider 
it to be any change in our treaty rights, for example, there. 

Mr. Sevpen. I am referring only to a change in our policy. Per- 
haps I am wrong, but I have understood that sometime in the past, 
whether in 1955 or not, there have been requests to fly the Panamanian 
flag in the Canal Zone. Up until now the Panamanian flag has not 
flown permanently in the Canal Zone. Should Panama be allowed 
to do so my interpretation would be that there had been a change in 


rae 
r. Rusorrom. I wish I had the 1955 minutes here to find out 
whether that request had to do with on flying the flag on ships 


transiting the canal or whether it had to do with a more general 
request such as we now have. I think this is rather basic to the answer 
to your question. 
r.SeLpen. I would like to know whether it has ever been requested. 
Mr. Rusorrom. I don’t know. My interpretation of an action such 
as might be done to fly the flag in some one or two places, say the Canal 
Zone, is really nothing more than an extension of the remarks that 
were made by William Howard Taft. 
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I think titular sovereignty, visible evidence of it, are more or less 
hand in hand. 

Mr. Sexvpen. Let’s say the request has been made and turned down 
in prior years. In that event, should we now allow them to fly it, 
would it not be a change in our policy ? 

Mr. Rusorrom. Yes. If they made a request on the same basis that 
they have made this one and we have turned it down in the past, it 
would represent a change. 

Mr. Founrarn. Can’t you have a policy without having to act on 
demands? 

Since 1903 the flag has not flown there. If they were entitled to it, 
we could have voluntarily permitted it before now. 

Mr. Sevpen. I think it is important that we know whether or not 
there has ever been such a request. It has been my understanding 
that we have had similar requests in the past. Perhaps my informa- 
tion is incorrect. 

Mr. Rusorrom. I might just go on and say parenthetically if we 
had flown the flag insofar as titular sovereignty evidence is concerned 

rior to now, this would be one kind of problem we wouldn’t have to 
a now. ‘This is the kind of problem for whatever emotional, 
nationalistic upsurge that it raises in the heart of every American, 
you can be sure at least it is of equal importance to the Panamanian 
who still has the basic sovereignty there. 

Mr. Sevpen. Should you determine that a similar request had been 
made in the past by Panama and refused by our Government, but 
that now it was in the best interest of the United States to grant 
the request of the Panamanian Government, would the Department 
of State recommend doing so by further treaty revisions, properly 
negotiated and with the advice and consent of the Senate, or would 
the Department recommend doing so by an Executive order? 

Mr. Rusorrom. I think it could be done as an interpretation of the 
treaty going back to the very beginning, Mr. Chairman. 

I don’t think it represents any basic policy change. 

Mr. Fascetzi. You have another problem too, which is a factor that 
ought to be considered. That is the only reason I raise it. If you 
are going to sustain the theory of mere justice, it might be better to 
do it purely administratively. If you go through the constitutional 
processes, perhaps you attach more importance to it than you intended. 

Mr. Rusorrom. Tdaneeiio Sabian 1 

Mr. Sevpen. As far as the flying of the flag is concerned, that was 
not included in the treaty of 1955. Therefore, any misunderstandin 
we have now in connection with that treaty has nothing to do wit. 
flying of the flag. Am I correct? 

In other words, the commissary problem and certain other prob- 
lems have a definite tie-in with the 1955 treaty, but the flying of the 
Panamanian flag in the Canal Zone has nothing to do with the treaty 
of 1955. 

Mr. Rusorrom. Yes. 

Mr. O’Hara. Mr. Chairman, I would appreciate if the Secretar 
would also furnish us with any instances, if there are such, on whic 
the flag of Panama has been flown in the Canal Zone. 

I have in mind that there may have been or may not have been 
ceremonials, holidays, and so on when it was flown as a matter of 
courtesy. I think we would be interested in that. 
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If it were decided to permit such as a courteous gesture, something 
like Senator Smathers suggested, then we are doing that as a gesture 
of friendship to the people of Panama, something we want to do to 
promote friendship, not something we are doing in shotgun marriage 
style. Like Mr. Fountain, I have not made up my mind. I am in- 
terested in all aspects. 

Mr. Jupp. Would this be worth considering ? 

An announcement which would say, “Whether the Panama flag is 
flown in a ceremonial or not flown, in our view in no sense changes 
the position of the United States with respect to the Panama Canal, 
and the Government of Panama. We think that the treaty doesn’t 
give a right to fly the flag in the zone. They think the treaty does. 
Submit it to the World Court. Let the World Court decide.” 

As far as the reality and legality of our control is concerned, flying 
or not flying the flag doesn’t change it in the least. Nothing can 
change the U.S. right to effective control as if sovereign. Why not 
downgrade their flag issue to what it is? Whether there is a Pana- 
manian right because of their titular sovereignty to have their flag 
flown in a formal way is of no consequence as far as substance is con- 
cerned. Let the World Court decide whether or not it ought to be 
flown. Weare inthe clear then. 

If they win, its flying will be a symbol of titular sovereignty im- 
portant to them but in no way changing our full authority and con- 
trol in the zone. 

Mr. Rusorrom. That would serve to postpone it for 2 or 3 years. 
You would have to get the agreement of both parties as to how the 
issue were put into the Court. If we undertook to raise that, you can 
be sure we would have plenty of pressure to put the whole treaty, 
perpetuity and everything else, in. We could stand firm, I think. 

To get it put that narrowly into the World Court, I think would be 
quite a chore. 

Mr. Jupp. I think we have to determine first of all, what is right. 
If there is a justification for their having their flag flown as visible 
evidence of their titular sovereignty, then I think we should agree to 
that because it is right. There will be other demands, whether we 
agree to this or don’t agree. The other demands will be considered 
each on its own merit. 

Wherever they have a right, we will go along, of course. Wherever 
they do not have a right, of course, we won’t go along. Such a stand 
does not weaken, rather it strengthens our total position. Let the 
Court decide. The way the law grows is by interpretations of courts. 
They don’t change the basic authority granted in a statute. They 
interpret it when situations arise which weren’t foreseen. The Court 
determines if the statute applies to the new changed situation, and, 
if so, how. 

I don’t think this would mean a change of the policy, to get back to 
Mr. Selden’s words. It would only change the visible manifestation 
of the basis of policy which continues quite unchanged. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Serpen. Couldn’t this one question be negotiated? You 
wouldn’t have to open up the whole treaty in order to grant them 
what they have requested in connection with flying the flag? 

Mr. Rusorrom. You don’t have to, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Sevpen. Suppose the Department of State would say to the 
Government of Panama that since Congress feels this would be a 
major policy change, although the State Department looks with favor 
on it, it would have to be made by further treaty revisions. Would 
that necessarily open up the whole question? Don’t you think the 
Panamanian Government would be willing to negotiate on that basis? 

Mr. Rusorrom. I don’t think they would agree to negotiate on that 
basis. I think they would bring in extraneous issues. 

Mr. Sevpen. Then we can refuse to negotiate on any other basis. 

Mr. Founrarn. I fear that once that flag goes up, every time they 
want to, they will say, “This is our property.” 

Mr. Rusorrom. All we have to dois say “No.” 

Mr. Sevpen. From the information this subcommittee has received 
and, as you pointed out, one small group of families runs Panama. 
They also control the press and radio. Do we have any way of off- 
setting anti-American propaganda by transmitting the true facts? 

Mr. Rusorrom. I think in spite of the heavily weighted factors 
against us that some of our side of the story does get into the Panama 
press. (Security deletion.) 

Mr. Sevpen. Do we have a radio station anywhere in the area that 
we can broadcast our side of the story ¢ 

Mr. Rusorrom. We don’t. 

Mr. Sevpen. No Voice of America? 

Mr. Rusorrom. There is a Panamanian Canal Zone Armed Services 
radio which broadcasts in English and television, I believe, isn’t there, 
that also broadcasts in English? And I suppose the Panamanians, 
at. least in the middle and upper classes and some of the workers, 
there are many of them who speak English, they can obviously pick 
up that. broadcast if they want to. 

Mr. Setpen. We do use that station to broadcast our news, in other 
words, not propagandize, but to broadcast straight news? 

Mr. Rusorrom. Yes. 

Mr. Seipen. Is that being done? Was that done during the emer- 
gency ¢ 

Mr. Rusorrom. I am sure it was. The straight news which we call 
information ; we get out the truth. 

Mr. Sevpen. I wouldn’t advocate putting out anything but the 
truth, and I think the true facts would strengthen our position in that 
area. From the Panamanian newspapers I have read, the news is 
pretty slanted. 

Mr. Fasceitt. Why can’t we have Spanish broadcasts out of the 
Canal Zone on our position on our own radio station ? 

Mr. Rusorrom. Because we reached agreement some time ago that 
we wouldn’t broadcast on anything except English there. 

Mr. Fascetx. That is the answer. Then we have to rely on VOA 
broadcasts out of the United States to reach the Panamanians. 

Mr. Rusorrom. Not all of them. 

Mr. Sevpen. Is that agreement part of our treaty, that we can’t 
broadcast in Spanish out of the Canal Zone? 

Mr. Rusorrom. There was an agreement reached between the De- 
fense Department and the Panamanian Government that they would 
broadcast only in English. 


Mr. Setpen. Is that an executive agreement or is that part of our 
treaty ? 
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Mr. Rusorrom. That is not part of the treaty. I think that is a 
separate operational agreement. 

Mr. Fountain. Do you know why they didn’t want us to broadcast 
in Spanish ? 

Mr. Rusorrom. More than anything else they didn’t want to have 
the Canal Zone stations competing with their local stations in adver- 
tising and the like. 

Mr. Fascetx. I understand that no recommendation has been made 
to the Secretary and you have been stating since you were first here 
that you have arrived at no decision. Yet I am curious, because the 
President made a statement about visual evidence. I will admit all 
kinds of great powers to the President, but knowing the normal means 
of operation, I would say somebody handed him a statement. I don’t 
know where it came from. I would have to assume that it didn’t 
come from the Army, because they are against it. 

I am curious how it ever got up in the discussion. That leads to 
another curious thought: whether or not Mr. Merchant, indirectly 
or in any other fashion, in his conferences in Panama had anything 
to say on the subject to the Panamanians. 

Mr. Ruzorrom. Do you want me to answer the question ? 

On the first point, obviously I wouldn’t undertake to speak for what 
the President may have had in his mind or even what he had in his 
hand. I am not aware of any paper that was handed to him or any 
recommendation along this line. I think if you read the statement, 
I believe he said that he had not had any recommendation made, but 
just offhand he was not sure that there was anything wrong with 
having some visible evidence of their titular sovereignty. 

Mr. Fascetu. Iam sure that is true. 

Mr. Rusorrom. That is what he said. That is the way it is. 

Mr. Fascett. The President makes foreign policy regardless. 

Mr. Rusorrom. Sure he makes foreign policy. 

Mr. Fascetu. Off the cuff? 

Mr. Rusorrom. I don’t know that this was off the cuff. We had 
lots of discussions about Panama. It seemed to me that was a per- 
fectly honest and genuine statement on his part. 

Mr. Sevpen. Had the President, prior to that statement, been thor- 
oughly briefed on the sovereignty issue ? 

r. Ruzorrom. I think he had been briefed as far as we were able 
to brief him. There is nobody that can foresee every question that 
will be asked. 

Mr. Sevpen. With the riots having taken place, it was obvious that 
something would be asked along that line. 

Mr. Rusorrom. I think he had been briefed. 

Mr. Founrarn. At least in view of that statement, whatever we do 
will have to be done within the framework of that statement. 

Mr. Fascexu. Unless he makes another one. 

Mr. Ruzorrom. On the second point, I am not aware of anything 
that Mr. Merchant said would have led the Panamanians to any op- 
timistic anticipation to a favorable reply to their note. ' 

Mr. Seven. If they should interpret the flying of the Panamanian 
flag in the same manner that they have interpreted what Mr. Mer- 
chant didn’t say, we are going to be in a bad position because some of 
the newspaper articles after Mr. Merchant left would indicate that 
he told them something. 
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Mr. Fountain. “Expect good news soon,” they said. 

Mr. Rusorrom. Mr. Merchant’s statement was very carefully 
worded. He said that publicly and that is all hesaid. 

Mr. Fascett. The Panamanians who are in the conference are say- 
ing anything for local consumption that suits them. 

Mr. Rusorrom. I am sure they would try to do that. 

Mr. Fascett. That leads up to another question that has sort of 
rolled around in all these discussions. Maybe I shouldn’t be doing 
this, I don’t know. If I am off base, you just go ahead and say so. 
But here is a man named Boyd who is waving the flag down there 
and leading a lot of nationalists. He gets through with his project 
of leading the revolution for a day ortwo. Then the party that he is 
the head of has a convention and he winds up not being the leader 
of the party any more. But a person who is running for President 
right now does become leader of the party. He is the Ambassador 
to the United States who is down there campaigning right now. 

Mr. Rusorrom. Actually, Boyd was not seeking the nomination of 
that party. Boyd was seeking the nomination of another party. 

Mr. Fascett. He wound up with no nomination from any party ¢ 

Mr. Rusorrom. That is right. 

Mr. Fascetx. That is an interesting political event. 

Mr. Rusorrom. It seems to me he was fairly well discredited not 
just for that. There were other factors. e led a very violent 
group into the national legislative palace there and advocated some 
rather extreme steps against the Panamanian Government itself, and 
that cost him probably more than anything, vis-a-vis, this issue. 

Mr. Fascett. The group which put him up to it got worried about 
what they were doing. 

It looks like we were sort of—maybe there was one candidate down 
in Panama that we sort of liked and didn’t want to hurt. [Security 
deletion. ] 

Mr. Rusorrom. I would say this, in trying to carry out my respon- 
sibilities to the extent that I can, and I am human and I can’t always 
do this, I try to get above or to one side of personalities and expedi- 
encies of the moment and try to follow something in the form of 
principles that will be just as good today as they were yesterday and 
will still be good tomorrow. [Security eletion.} 

Mr. Fascetx. I appreciate that. The reason I raised the issue is 
because my Senator, who is in Panama, sent a telegram up here saying 
in effect that the U.S. business interests support the propcess re- 
quested by Panama. Isn’t this a factor in your decision? Isn’t this 
a factor which I must conclude had a bearing on the decision ? 

Mr. Rusortom. I think it is a factor. I am not sure it is an over- 
riding factor, Congressman. 

Mr, Fascett. I don’t mean that you gave it any particular weight 
or consideration. 

Mr. Rusorrom. It is a factor. It is not one that we have over- 
looked. 

Mr. Setpen. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Fascett. Mr. Chairman, I would like to emphasize something 
that we have all touched on here. I know that Mr. Fountain has 
expressed it very clearly. The decision about flying the Panamanian 
flag in the Panama Canal Zone would be very simple for me to make, 
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depending on the facts. In one case we might assume that because of 
our position on the Suez Canal, from a commercial standpoint we are 
going to need another canal or canals; we have to spend large sums in 
the next 5 years to keep the present canal economically feasible; and 
it has lessened in military significance and will continue to lose more as 
time goes on. 

Given the facts in case No. 2, which is, that the canal is extremely 
important from a military standpoint to the United States; and that 
there will be continuing demands from Panama dealing with the 
canal; and that our position in the next 5, 10, or 15 years militarily is 
not going to change or change very little; that its commercial impor- 
tance will increase, then it would be easy to make another decision. 

Therefore, I must say at a matter of logic, for me to make any kind 
of a decision I have to have one of those two positions explained to 
me very clearly. Maybe I don’t have the right to make this decision, 
I will admit it quite frankly. Maybe it is no business of mine at all, 
but if it isn’t, 1 need to have that explained to me very clearly. 1 
hope when we get all through I will be able to resolve these cases. 

Mr. Sevpen. Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Merrow. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fascetn. Mr. Secretary, assuming that in a relative period of 
calm a legislative body or a highly responsible official not connected 
with the executive branch of the Government were to say that the 
situation being what it is in the world, that the United States ought 
to consider several approaches about the canal which joins the two 
oceans. The United States should consider internationalizing the op- 
eration of the Panama Canal, regionalizing its operation, and ad- 
ditional sites for the construction of other canals. If such a statement 
were made would that help you or hurt you in your negotiations and 
in your position of trying to represent the United States with the 
Government of Panama? 

Mr. Ruszorrom. I think that kind of forthright balanced statement 
that shows that we obviously either have to have the kind of coopera- 
tion that is meaningful and traditional in our relations with Panama, 
and even assuming that we might get that—while what happened on 
November 3 does not give you much confidence to expect—that we 
also have to consider other possibilities. I do not see that would 
do us any harm. 

Mr. Fascetzi. (Security deletion). 

Mr. Sevpen. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Secretary, let me thank you for appearing again before the 
subcommittee. Let me say, before you leave, that the subcommittee 
plans to continue these hearings. Today’s testimony finishes the first 
phase of them. 

We expect to hear Senator Smathers when he returns to the United 
States. We will be very happy to hear some representative of the 
business group that you have mentioned. Asa matter of fact we will 
be glad to hear anyone who can throw any light on the present situa- 
tion in Panama. The subcommittee has taken no position, although 
individual members may or may not have formed personal opinions 
as to whether the flag should be flown. 

The full committee has taken no position, except we feel that the 
flying of the flag is of such significance that any policy change of this 
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magnitude should be made by treaty, properly negotiated and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. This view was expressed in 
the resolution which passed the subcommittee and which also has 
passed the full committee. 

Mr. Fountain. One question: With respect to the commercial as- 

ects of the canal, I heard some Member of Congress say, the night 
fees last, that in 1948 the Japanese sent 40 ships of supplies and so 
forth. through the cana] and that in 1959 they sent 900 through. If 
that is true, it indicates the importance of the canal to other countries 
for commercial purposes as well as to the United States. 

Mr, Rusorrom. I just do not know whether those are true figures or 
not. I would be interested in finding out. I would be quite amazed. 
Although I think the comeback of Japan between 1948 and 1959 eco- 
nomically might be tremendous. Whether it would be 20 times—— 

Mr. Spnpen. As you know, there are other resolutions that have 
been introduced. ‘These are now pending in the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee rather than in this committee as there has been 
some question of jurisdiction over this matter. The resolution I in- 
troduced was carefully worded so that it would come to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs rather than to some other committee. I under- 
stand heari ings on other resolutions may be forthcoming. 

If there are no further questions, the meeting is adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 4:40 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.) 

(The following letter has been submitted for inclusion in the 
record :) 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, February 17, 1960. 
Hon. ARMISTEAD I. SELDEN, Jr., 
Chairman, Subcommittee of Inter-American Affairs, Committee of Foreign Af- 
fairs, House of Representatives. 


DearR Mr. CHAIRMAN: In testimony before your subcommittee on January 22, I 
mentioned that information available to the Department showed that the Ameri- 
can business community in Panama did not necessarily share the views which 
apparently had been expressed before the subcommittee by certain Canal Zone 
residents. Subsequently, a group of leading American businessmen in Panama 
gave our Ambassador the enclosed report and asked that it be transmitted to 
your subcommittee. The report is unsigned because these businessmen say that 
“for fear of economic reprisals, they are reluctant to be quoted publicly.” 


I am forwarding the report to you for whatever use you may care to make 
of it. 


Sincerely yours, 


R. R. Rusorrom, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary. 


wnclosure: Memorandum, United States-Panama Relations. 


MEMORANDUM, UNITED STATES-PANAMA RELATIONS 


In the current examinations into the causes for the present deterioration in 
the normally cordial relations between the United States and the Republic of 
Panama, the composite opinion of what is without a doubt the best informed 
single group on the question has not yet been solicited. That is that of the 
American businessmen operating in the Republic of Panama. Their opinion is 
all the more valuable in that they have for years done business successfully 
and happily on the Canal Zone as well as in the Republic. From their vantage 
ground as firsthand observers of the so-called Panama problem, they have come 
to certain definite conclusions which are embodied in this paper. 

Although, for fear of economic reprisals, they are reluctant to be quoted 
publicly, privately they make no secret of the fact that a primary cause of 
the present deterioration is economic, lying in the rigidly unilateral manner 
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in which the Panama Canal Company has interpreted the various clauses of 
the treaties at present in force which affect Panama’s economy. 

On January 20, 1904, Secretary of State John Hay addressed a letter to Sen- 
ator Spooner which read: “As things stand now, as soon as Senate votes, we 
shall have a treaty which basically is very satisfactory, and extremely ad- 
vantageous for the United States, which, we must confess, is not as advan- 
tageous for Panama. You and I know very well, how many points we have in 
this treaty to which every Panamanian patriot would object.” 

Less than a year later President Roosevelt, in a letter to Secretary of War 
William Taft, made a policy declaration to the effect that the United States 
had no intention to establish an independent colony within the State of Panama, 
nor to exercise any governmental functions other than those necessary to permit 
of the construction, maintenance and operation of the Canal conveniently and 
safely in accordance with the right conferred on the United States by the treaty. 
Mr. Roosevelt went on to say that the last thing that was desired was to disturb 
the business and prosperity of the Panamanian people. 

Failure to live up to this original declaration of policy by Theodore Roose- 
velt is at the root of most of the 1960 problem in Panama. A simple reversion 
to the spirit of this policy would go far toward restoring cordial relations with 
Panama. 

While, as previously stated, the basic cause of the present unhappy condition 
is largely economic, this has been aggravated in very recent years by: 

The wave of nationalism which has swept the world since the end of the 
last war and which is now reaching full flower in the Caribbean area. 

The example of the Suez Canal incident of a couple of years ago. 

The impact of the Fidel Castro revolution in Cuba. 

The constant undercover work of Communists or Communist-inspired 
individuals who find in present day United States-Panama relations a 
readymade issue. Practically nonexistent in the November 3 demonstra- 
tions, Communist influence became strikingly evident in the occurrence of 
November 28. 

The virtually complete self-isolation of the Canal Zone and its residents 
from the country within which the zone is situated. 

The existing situation calls urgently for immediate remedial measures. The 
alternative is further and accelerated deterioration with repercussions which 
must perforce affect the prestige and impugn the good faith of the United 
States. 

President Eisenhower’s statement of last December that there should be visual 
evidence of Panama’s titular sovereignty over the Canal Zone should be given 
practical expression without delay. This is a sine qua non to any long-range 
settlement and has gained worldwide sympathy. An issue charged with emo- 
tion for the Panamanian people the move will go far to relieve immediate 
tension. 

In the economic field: Panama Canal commissaries and Armed Forces Ex- 
changes must refrain from selling articles other than of absolutely prime 
necessity. There is no justification today for any other policy with stores in 
Panama carrying a wide and varied assortment of every imaginable kind of 
merchandise. 

Purchases of Panamanian products, e.g., sugar, beef, etc., by Canal Zone agencies 
must be stepped up. This is a form of economic aid which involves little or no 
cost to the United States. In bolstering the economy of Panama we help our- 
selves, roughly 55 percent of all Panama’s purchases abroad coming from the 
United States. It should be noted here, too, that Panama’s imports from the 
United States are greater than those of any other Central American republic, 
and than those of most South American countries. 

The Panama Canal Company which is an instrumentality of the U.S. Govern- 
ment must abstain from competing with private Panamanian business as it in 
fact does—the operation of the Panama Railroad is a case in point. 

The equal pay for equal work clause in the 1955 Eisenhower-Remon treaty 
must be fairly and justly interpreted. The creation of a mixed wage commis- 
sion if only for advisory or consultative purposes, will go a long way toward 
removing Panamanian suspicion that this clause of the treaty is being imple 
mented in a one-sided manner. It should be pointed out here that any increase 
in the wage level of Panamanian employees on the Canal Zone is not “give away” 
action, but rather one for which value is received. This is in the realm of equity 
not charity. 
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U.S. citizen employees of the Panama Canal Company should not be subject 
to U.S. income tax. When this measure went into effect in 1950 a lethal blow was 
dealt retail commerce in Panama by draining off the top, 20 percent of the 
discretionary income of the U.S. employees—assumedly the amount be spent 
in Panama. 

The full hegemony of the U.S. Embassy must be restored. The Ambassador 
of the United States as the representative of the President is the supreme U.S. 
authority in Panama. At present this authority is in fact divided between 
the Embassy, the Panama Canal Company, and the Army, at best highly con- 
fusing and at worst a condition which can only make for misunderstanding 
and friction. No statement of policy affecting Panama either in the economic 
field or otherwise should come from a source other than the Embassy. 

In no community, either domestic or foreign, can any enterprise, business 
or other, function with any degree or success without taking into full considera- 
tion the sentiments and susceptibilities of the people among whom it is estab- 
lished. Good will, while an intangible, is still an enormous and invaluable asset. 
Closer rapport then and a sense of sympathy and understanding, absent in 
recent years must be reestablished between the governments of Panama and 
the Canal Zone. Every effort, too, must be made to create in the Government 
and the people of Panama the feeling that they share with us an interest in an 
enterprise which is alone of its kind, and which both in conception and operation, 
is aimed at the economic betterment of all peoples. 

The foregoing measures brook no delay; promises were made or implied 
immediately after the events of November 3, and November 28, which have not 
been implemented. Apparent failure to do so is giving rise to deep resentment 
and a festering distrust which may very easily come to a head in another out- 
burst of anti-American feeling on the part of the populace. 

The Panama Canal acknowledged by all to be a model of efficient and masterly 
operation should and must be a positive instrument of U.S. policy mirroring 
the concepts of the good neighbor and of a good will to all nations to which 
our country is dedicated. American businessmen in Panama feel that a liberal 
and a generous interpretation of the treaties governing United States-Panama 
relations would contribute enormously toward that objective, and at the same 
time, meet fully the aspirations of the Republic of Panama. Such an interpreta- 
tion too must redound to our prestige and dignity in the eyes of the world and 
particularly of the rest of Latin America. 


PANAMA, REPUBIC OF PANAMA, February 1960. 
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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1960 


Hovsr oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Com™MiItreE oN Foreien AFrratirs, 
SvuscoMMITtre ON [yrer-AmMeERICAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The Subcommittee on Inter-American Affairs met, pursuant to call, 
at 10:45 a.m. in room G-3, U.S. Capitol, the Honorable Armistead I. 
Selden, Jr., (chairman of the subcommittee), presiding. 

Mr. Sevpen. The meeting will come to order, please. 

We have with us this morning the Vice Chief of Naval Operations, 
Adm. James S. Russell, who will testify on the Navy’s views on the 
military value of the Panama Canal. I understand Admiral Rus- 
sell, that you have a prepared statement which you would like to 
present at this time. 

You may proceed with your statement. 


STATEMENT OF ADM. JAMES S. RUSSELL, VICE CHIEF OF NAVAL 
OPERATIONS, DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Admiral Russetx. I have, Mr. Chairman, and members of the com- 
mittee. I am honored to be before your committee today to present 
the Navy’s views on the military value of the Panama Canal. Per- 
mit me to say without reservation that the Panama Canal is now and 
will continue to be of great importance to the Navy and to our coun- 
try. This importance derives from incontrovertible facts of geog- 
raphy, economics, and time. 

Connecting together two great oceans as a manmade waterway at 
8° north latitude, the Panama Canal effects a juncture which does not 
occur in natural geography until one reaches the Straits of Magellan 
at 54° south latitude—a distance of 3,720 nautical miles to the south. 
To the north, the Arctic ice blocks any practical passage between the 
Atlantie and Pacific for ships which must navigate the surface of the 
sea. Thus, in the highly industrialized northern hemisphere of our 
globe, two great oceans, the Atlantic and the Pacific, whose waters 
bear great arteries of trade, are held apart by natural geography, ex- 
cept for the Panama Canal. 

Our country imports by sea, in part or in whole, some 66 of 77 
strategic raw materials essential to our industries and to the contin- 
ued production of the extremely technical machines of war. In 1958, 
for example, 1014 percent of all our national supply of zine came 
from ore shipped by ocean steamer from Peru. The cost per ton 
from the port of Callao, Peru, to New York via the canal is $18. It 
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is estimated that the cost via the Straits of Magellan would be about 
$48 per ton. In time consumed in transportation, the comparison 
is 11.7 days steaming, versus 33.4 days at a speed of advance of 12 
knots. 

Militarily, the greatest threat to commerce on the sea in time of war 
is the submarine fleet of Soviet Russia, which today has a peacetime 
strength about equal to Hitler’s maximum number of operational sub- 
marines at the height of World War II. To reinforce the Pacific 


antisubmarine forces off the California coast with a squadron of de- f 


stroyers from the vicinity of the Virginia Capes would entail 21 days 
steaming via the straits, versus 8 days via the canal. Thus the route 
via the straits would take almost three times as long. The same 
squadron dispatched to Hawaiian water would take twice as long to 
reach their destination via the straits as via the Panama Canal. 

For better perspective, perhaps a little broader background might 
be given. How important is the freedom and use of the sea to our 
country, and, as one of the important waterways of the world, what 
part does the Panama Canal play ? 

To review briefly the world situation today, one finds that in a com- 
mon effort against the international conspiracy of communism and to 
prevent the spread of an imperialistic system controlled from Moscow, 
the United States is allied with no less than 42 nations of the free 
world in mutual defense agreements. 

If one examines a globe and notes the location of these, our allies, a 
significant fact stands out. We are an oceanic confederation; we are 
joined together by the common bond of the sea. For example, to 
the south, 18 of the 20 Rio Pact nations face upon the sea. In the 
case of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, all except one of the 
15 members border on the sea. All of these are dependent upon the 
seas for their economic welfare in time of peace, and many of them for 
their very existence in time of war. 

To support and give meaning to these alliances, the United States 
has military forces continually deployed in many areas overseas. Our 
Army has five divisions in Germany, two in Korea, and one in Hawaii. 
Our Air Force has a complex of overseas airbases from Japan to North 
Africa. Our Navy keeps two powerful fleets deployed overseas at all 
times—the 6th in the Mediterranean and the 7th in the Far East. 
ao marines are in Okinawa and Japan, and afloat with the 6th and 7th 

eets. 

The massive capacity of oceangoing vessels is required to support 
and sustain these far-flung military forces, and our worldwide al- 
liances among free nations. The magnitude of this seaborne traffic is 
reflected in the traffic through the Panama Canal. Last year, 10,506 
ships, amounting to 55.94 million tons, transited the canal; of these, 
military traffic accounted for 204 ships and 1.013 million tons. 

In recent history a striking example of the free world’s dependence 
on the seas is found in the support of the United Nations forces in the 
Korean conflict. From 1950 to 1953, the ships of the U.S. Military Sea 
Transport Service, alone, carried, in support of ‘the United Nations 
forces in Korea, 54 million tons of cargo, and 22 million tons of 
petroleum products. 

Of the latter, a little over 5 million tons or about 342 tanker loads, 
were aviation gasoline and jet fuel. During the height of the fighting, 
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about a million tons a year of bombs and high explosives were required. 
Each fighting American was accompanied to Korea by 5 tons of ma- 
terial, and it took 64 pounds a day tosupport him there. A significant 
portion of this material moved through the Panama Canal. 

In my opinion, the Communists are well aware that the greatest 
obstacle to their further expansion is the ability of free nations to 
act in concert and mutually to support each other economically and 
militarily. They know, as indeed do our allies, that this is possible 
only so long as we can use the sea. The Communist strategy is con- 
tinuously to probe, and push, and test the adhesiveness and resolve of 
the free world. The shelling of the offshore islands in the Taiwan 
Straits in 1958 was a good example of this strategy. 

To demonstrate our resolve to meet such aggression wherever it 
may occur, we must be militarily equipped to” respond quickly and 
dec ‘isively. We must get military power and military aid to trouble 
spots in whatever amounts are needed, and be prepared to sustain 
our forces there as long as needed. 

To do this, we need three capabilities. 
trol the sea routes to the area of aggression, and, as well, any other 
sea routes along which we are threatened or harassed. Second, we 
must be able to strike within the area of aggression with whatever 
amount of forces is appraneness to the scale of the war. And third, 
we must have the capability to put forces and material ashore in the 
objective area against whatever resistance may be found there. 

When one realizes that it is 8,000 miles, and weeks of sailing time 
farther around Cape Horn than across the Central American Isthmus, 
it can be seen that the Panama Canal means much to us in terms of 
getting our own fighting forces, as well as material aid, quickly to a 
bele: aguered ally. 

When trouble occurs in one ocean, we may find it necessary to aug- 
ment the forces there from those in the other ocean. Except in the 
case of our aircraft carriers which are too wide to pass through the 
locks, it is customary to send our combatant ships through the Panama 
Canal. The saving in time and funds is considerable, and, conceiv- 
ably, saving time could be critical. 

There is one more aspect of the use of the seas which I should like 
to touch upon. As the range of ballistic missiles increases, as the 
power of their nuclear explosives g gets greater, and, importantly, as 
the precision of their guidance delivers them with i increasing accuracy 
against their targets, militar y forces must look more and more to dis- 
persion, mobility, and concealability as an answer to the problem of 
surviving attack, 

Thus the vast oceans will have an ever-increasing importance as 
areas for RRP maneuver, and concealment. Recognition of this 
led to the Navy’s all-out effort to complement our country’s land- 
based missile power by the Polaris weapon system. In it the revolu- 
tionary success of the nuclear-powered submarine will be teamed up 
with the handiness of the solid propellant ballistic missile Polaris to 
produce a weapon system of extreme mobility and cone A neaig 
one which can be moved anywhere on the globe where ther is salt 
water of reasonable depth and access from the oceans. The I lurib 
submarine, as also the other types of nuclear submarines, can transit 
the Panama Canal. 


First, the capability to con- 
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In summary, today, more than ever before, we and our allies depend 
on the seas for our economic life and for our military strength. The 
Panama Canal is an essential link in the long sea lines w hich connect 
and hold together the nations of the free world, Militarily, it gives 
us the flexibility to deploy our forces rapidly to meet a threat in either 
ocean and to support those forces logistically with maximum efficiency 
and effectiveness. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sexpen. Thank you, Admiral Russell, for your statement. 

There are several members of the committee here, and I am sure 
they will want to ask you some questions. 

I recognize, of course, that some questions may be asked that you 
might not be able to answer in open session as fully as in executive 
session. 

We will begin the questioning in open session. If there are ques- 
tions asked that you would like to hold over, please inform me 
accordingly. 

Admiral Russeti. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Se_pen. You have mentioned in your statement both ballistic 
missiles and nuclear-powered submarines. Is the Panama Canal now 
vulnerable to intercontinental ballistic missiles ? 

Admiral Russet. If one takes the impact area which the Soviets 
set up in the Pacific as one point on a circle centered on the probable 
launching spot the circle comes just about through the tip of Florida 
and does not reach the Panama Canal. 

Now I wouldn't be so ingenuous as to suspect that they won’t have 
longer ranges in the future, or that they might not have other bases, 
So the Panama Canal, as with everything else with a fixed address 
on the surface of the earth, will, I think, eventually be vulnerable to 
ballistic missiles. 

Mr. Sevpen. Is the Panama Canal at the present time vulnerable 
to sea-launched missiles? 

Admiral Russetu. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Seipen. Do you think the Panama Canal would be militarily 
defensible in a war between the United States and Russia ? 

Admiral Russett. The Panama Canal is certainly pretty well be- 
hind our outer defenses. If we were really at war and could sink 
submarines as we find them at sea, sink enemy submarines, the Panama 
Canal would not in my mind be as lucrative a target as something 
within a little easier reach, so I think it would be a matter of choice 
on the part of your enemy as to whether he would want to attack 
that far down, and also, through our antisubmarine defenses to that 
depth. 

Mr. Sevpen. If the Canal were destroyed in time of war, what 
would be the effect on the ability of our Armed Forces, particularly 
the Navy, to continue to fight? 

Admiral Russe.i. We, of course, would be handicapped in steam- 
ing time if we shifted forces from one ocean to the other. 

However, these things have to be reckoned with, and certainly in 
any war, let’s say a limited war in which the canal was open, it would 
be of great use. 

I believe that about 40 percent of those things which go to the 
Pacific theater would come through the Panama Canal. 
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Mr. Sewven. In other words, you feel the canal would probably 
be of much greater importance to us militarily in a limited war than 
it would be in an all-out war? 

Admiral Russeti. Yes; predicated on its destruction in an all-out 
war. 

Mr. Sevtpen. And there is always a possibility of limited war as 
there have been many limited wars since the end of World War LI. 

Admiral Russetu. Indeed that seems to be the military fashion. 

Mr. Seupen. Mr. Fascell 

Mr. Fascetyu. Well, then, I assume Admiral, you are saying that 
the Panama Canal, in our military planning, has lessened in sig- 
nificance because of the possibility of all-out war? 

Admiral Russet. I don’t think that is the correct interpretation 
of my remarks, sir. I would say that the Panama Canal has great 
value to us in a limited war, and in a general war, if it is not de- 
stroyed, would be very useful to us. 

In all-out war there would be a lot of destruction probably early 
inthe war. Whether the canal goes or not, I don’t know, but if it does 
survive, I think it would be of great use in what comes after the first 
massive exchange. 

Mr. Fascetxi. Taking into consideration all factors—military, stra- 
tegic, operational—is it your position today that the Panama Canal 
is of less military value than it was in 1951, to the United States? 

Admiral Russet. I think it is of about the same military value. 

Mr. Fascett. Is it less today than it was in World War IT? 

Admiral Russetx. Getting all the factors together, the mode of 
travel—of course air travel has come in a great deal here, and air 
travel does not use the Panama Canal. However, I would point out 
in any air travel you have to put down fuel for the airplane and this 
is just about worldwide. This means you have to employ slow tankers 
across the surface of the sea to get the fuel to terminals and way 
stops in an economical fashion. 


re military importance of the Panama Canal is, I think, at about 
a level. 

Mr. Fascetz. Do you think its importance will shift in the future, 
all factors considered? Let’s say near future, whatever that is. 

Admiral Russetz. No, sir; I would think that the value of the 
canal would remain just about as it is. 

Mr. Fascetx. Then you see no shifting emphasis in the use or im- 
portance of the canal to the United States as a result of changes in 
military strategy ? 

Admiral Russext. I think it will remain of value to us, with, of 
course, the exception that with ballistic missiles in the offing, its de- 
struction could be effected a little more easily as time goes along, with 
increase in accuracy and range of missiles. 

Mr. Fascety. In other words, due to the ease of destruction of the 
canal, it has to take a secondary role in its importance to the United 
States because of the inability to defend it properly against the means 
of destruction ? 

Admiral Russetx. It will certainly be more vulnerable. |*»t its 
usefulness, as long as it is in existence, sir, is the point I would like to 
bring out. It would be extremely useful. 

Mr. Fascetn. Anything is useful as long as it is alive and can be 
used, but then the question of determining its priority in the military 
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scheme of things depends upon how long you think you can use it, 
isn’t that correct? ‘ 

Admiral Russeitx. That is a good statement, sir. 

Mr. Fascetz. And when you said originally in discussing this mat- 
ter that you didn’t think that the canal would be lucrative to an enemy 
as a target site, or that it might be of secondary importance, you have 
to then assume or denote some kind of a shift in emphasis—a down- 
grading of military importance. 

Admiral Russeiy. Mr. Fascell, my remark with reference to it 
being a lucrative target was with reference to ballistic missiles from 
submarines. It is further in from our defenses than, say, New York, 
Boston, or Seattle. 

Mr. Fasceit.. But if the canal is as important as you say it is, and 
has tremendous value as long as it can be used, I am wondering whether 
the enemy would consider it a secondary target ? ; 

Admiral Russet. He would have a choice, sir, but I would cer- 
tainly, if I were running a campaign against our country, knock off 
New York long before I would the Panama Canal. 

Mr. Fasceti. A lot of ships sail out of New York. And maybe it 
would be more important to close New York harbor rather than the 
canal. I am not sure of that. I know it would probably kill 7 or 8 
million people. 


Admiral Russety. Yes. 
Mr. Fascetn. But I would question, Admiral, if considering New 


York as an isolated case, in assigning a value between the city of New 
York and the Panama Canal. I don't think you meant to do that. 

Admiral Russeti. No, sir. The proposition is which is the most 
important target. 

Mr. Fascett. We were discussing more or less what is the enemy’s 
primary target as you have indicated from a ballistic standpoint. 

Admiral Russevy. If I had one submarine and one ballistic missile 
I would take New York and not the Panama Canal. 

Mr. Fascett. I just wanted to make clear what our frame of 
reference was. 

Admiral Russett. Yes, sir. It is a very interesting subject. 

Mr. Fascett. That is all I have right now, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Setpen. Mr. Merrow—— 

Mr. Merrow. A very fine statement, Admiral. 

I have no questions at this time, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Sevpen. Mr. O'Hara 
Mr. O’Hara. Admiral, I am sorry I was not here for your state- 


ment. I was much interested in your remarks as to the possible state 
of the Panama Canal in the event of an all-out war. I was wondering 
whether you felt that our best solution, from the standpoint of defense 
and of pressures being brought upon us at Panama, would be the 
building of another canal, and perhaps a sea-level canal ¢ 

Admiral Russrui. I am sure another canal and a sea-level canal 
would be a very desirable thing, but for the expenditure of oe 
involved, I think I would rather buy weapons and defense, speaking 
entirely from the defense standpoint. 

Mr. O'Hara. Is it your thought weapons can be devised adequately 
to protect the Panama Canal ? 

Admiral Russet. No, sir; not unless we have a successful anti- 


ballistic missile. 
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Mr. O’Hara. And such weapon we do not have at this time? 

Admiral Russet.. We do not have it at this time, that is correct. 

Mr. O’Hara. Would you say in the event of an all-out war that in 
all probability we would very quickly lose the use of the Panama 
Canal ¢ 

Admiral Russeux. I don’t think so. In the case of an all-out war 
I think the blows would be put on industrial parts of the country, on 
our military bases and the Panama Canal might even be overlooked. 

Mr. O’Hara. You say that seriously / 

Admiral Russeuu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O'Hara. That you think the enemy might entirely overlook the 
Panama Canal ? 

Admiral Russeii. Might overlook the Panama Canal; yes, sir. 

Mr. O'Hara. Well, I am glad to hear you say that. But aside from 
the matter of defense and looking at it solely from the standpoint of 
the demands of an expanding world commerce, you would take a 
different view, wouldn't you, on the building of another interocean 
canal ¢ 

Admiral Russeuz. I would indeed, sir. I think a canal at sea level 
with greater capacity than the Panamia Canal would be a very fine 
thing to have. 

Mr. O’Hara. You, of course, are acquainted with the argument for 
the Nicaragua sea-level canal—largely sea level ? 

Admiral Russet. Iam, sir. 

Mr. O’Hara. I happened to be of that school, you know, when we 
thought it was the only route and I am still sold on that idea. 

Before the turn of the century, when we started work on the 
Nicaraguan Canal there was a serious engineering problem at San 
Juan del Norte. At that time we couldn’t control shifting sands at 
the entrance of the San Juan River. 

Now I understand such would not present an engineering problem. 

Is there any valid argument against the feasibility of the Nica- 
raguan Canal ? 

Admiral Russett. Mr. O'Hara, I have to defer to better engineer- 
ing judgment than my own. I know the Nicaraguan Canal has been 
considered, that we have treaty rights there, but as to the practicality 
of the construction, I am just not qualified to speak, sir. 

Mr. O’Hara. Thank you, Admiral. I was trying to get you on rec- 
ord as an advocate of the Nicaraguan Canal. 

Mr. Sevpen. Mr. Carnahan 

Mr. Carnanan. Admiral, what shift, if any, will developments in 
ICBM’s have on the strategic needs of the canal ? 

Admiral Russetx. There is no question that any fixed location—the 
location of a canal, let us say, or any other target which is fixed ashore, 
or with fixed geographical coordinates, will eventually be capable of 
being destroyed by ballistic missiles. 

Now the military value of destroying one thing as against the 
military value of destroying something else, will be a matter of prior- 
ity of targets. Maybe the canal will survive, and maybe it won’t. I 
don’t know. 

If it does, it would certainly be very useful in the situation which 
people should really think about, that is what happens after a massive 
nuclear exchange in general war. But there is no question about the 
vulnerability of any fixed site, now. 
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Mr. Carnawan. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Serpen. Mr. Pilcher 

Mr. Pricuer. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sexpen. Admiral, I would like to ask another question. As 
you know, in this committee we have been discussing the request of the 
Panamanian Government to fly the Panamanian flag in the Canal 
Zone. 

Should permission to fly the Panamanian flag in the Canal Zone be 
granted by our Government, would you consider such a concession 
to be a major change in U.S. policy ? 

Admiral Russeiy. Well, I would, sir. The flying of the flag, of 
course, connotes sovereignty, and sovereignty by treaty is reserved to 
us in the zone. 

Mr. Sexpen. Since the flag has not been flown in the Canal Zone 
for some 57 years, would not granting permission at this time to fly it 
denote a definite change in our policy ¢ 

Admiral Russetx. It would appear so to me, sir. 

Mr. Sevpen. Are there further questions? 

Mr. Fascell 

Mr. Fasceri. Admiral, I want to recap a couple of things to be sure 
I have them straight in my mind. Your military judgment is that 
there is no question today, or should be none, about the vulnerability— 
meaning the possibility of attack or destruction—of any fixed or land 
target ? 

Admiral Russety. Let’s put the thing in the right time frame, if you 
please. My judgment, today, is that, in the future, ballistic missiles 
will be of sufficient energy, such precision and such range that prac- 
tically any geographically fixed target can be destroyed. 

Mr. Fascetu. It is on this thesis that the Navy is placing greater 
and greater reliance upon the use of the ocean, both beneath and 
below; is that correct ? 

Admiral Russetu. Surface and below, yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascetu. In order to present movable targets? 

Admiral Russet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascetu. Therefore this is also the basis for the thesis one must 
have less and less reliance upon the military value of any fixed 
military installation ? 

Admiral Russeix. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fascett. That would include our own airbases in the United 
States. 

Admiral Russetx. That is right. 

Mr. Fascetxi. And giving rise to the speculation does it not, that it 
might be necessary to mount an airborne continuous alert ? 

Admiral Russe... In times of stress, this would appear to be a 
very prudent thing to do. 

Mr. Fascey. Because it would be logical to assume, would it not, 
Admiral, that airfields as well as fixed naval installations in the 

United States might very well be considered to be, by an enemy, as @ 

rimary target, along with great centers of population in the United 

tates? 

Admiral Russeix. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascetu. Therefore isn’t it true, Admiral, military strategy 
and planning for a possible M-day, either on an all-out offensive or 
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in limited war, must be taken into consideration for determining the 
military priority, of any fixed land installation ¢ 

Admiral Russenn. Yes. 

Mr. Fasceii. Both as to offensive capability and as to the ability 
to defend that installation ? 
Admiral Russetu. Yes. 


Mr. Fasceiu. And isn’t it also true, Admiral, that based on these 
theses that we have ee that it would be very dangerous to as- 
sume that any one land fixed installation would not be a primary 
target if it was of military importance to the United States? 

Admiral Russexx. Well, the number of primary targets of course 
might be rather numerous. 

Mr. Fascetz. And the number of missiles might be rather numer- 
ous { 

Admiral Russextu. This could be; yes. 

Mr. Fasceiu. So this is a matter of conjecture ? 

Admiral Russet. Yes. 

Mr. Fasceityi. All I am saying is that it might not be a safe assump- 
tion to say the enemy would not have. enough missiles to make all 
targets primary ones—if they have any importance to the United 
States in the continuance or the maintenance of its war effort? 

Admiral Russeitz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascett. Therefore we get to a fundamental, which is, the 
ability to defend a particular military land installation or other 
fixed land installation determines its priority in the offensive role 
which it can play ? 

Admiral Russexx, I don’t follow you. I am lost now. 

Mr. Fasceti. Our ability to defend a fixed land installation mili- 
tary or otherwise is the determining factor in the decision as to how 
high a priority that installation will have in our offensive scheme of 
things? 

Admiral Russeii. Well, this i is a bit involved 
Mr. Fascetn. Let’s take a “for instance,” and explain my question : 
Let us assume that you have a single airbase in the U nited States for 
your retaliatory force. Let us assume further that obviously this is 

a primary target. 

Let us also assume further that you can’t defend this airbase from 
missile attack and it will be destroyed. Therefore in determining the 
offensive pritority of that airbase on M-day you would have to give it 
a very low rating, would you not? 

Admiral Russet. ‘The offensive ability of what is operating from 
the base ¢ 

Mr. Fascetu. Yes. 

Admiral Russein. Yes, I would say so. 

Mr. Fasceit. So therefore, our ability to defend militarily a fixed 
installation gives the priority which it will have in our offensive 
scheme. 

Admiral Russeizi. Not necessarily, sir. If you are taking just the 
military defense—say you have a defense of antimissile missiles. Or, 
it is an airborne attack if you have plenty of fighter protection, for 
example—— 


Mr. Fascetu. Well, I agree with you. All of these things are fac- 
tors to be considered. 
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Admiral Russeii. Yes, but I don’t get the broad proposition here. 
I am sorry, I am lost, sir. 

Mr. Fasceii. The broad proposition is that if you can’t defend it it 
is of no use to you offensively. You can’t use an airfield from which 
you can’t operate. You can’t—— 

Admiral Russet. That, of course, is true. 

Mr. Fasceitn. You can’t use a carrier if it is sunk? 

Admiral Russetx. Absolutely not. 

Mr. Fascetn. So therefore its offensive usability depends upon how 
long you can use it and how you can defend it from attack. 

Admiral Russett. You are omitting certain factors, if I may 
say 

Mr. Fasceiu. I am oversimplifying it, of course. 

Admiral Russeiy. If you use that base to—supposing it is a SAC 
base. If you get all your airplanes off it has served its purpose, at 
least for that one relay and what takes off from there is of extreme 
offensive value. 

Mr. Fasceiy. Yes, sir; that is true, depending on some other factors 
such as—do you expect the : airplanes to come back? 

Admiral Russett. To reuse the base, but if you get even the first 
strike off it is a pretty valuable piece of offensive equipment. 

Mr. Fascett. You may not ever have in your military plans the 
necessity to build that base for anything else, ever again, except to get 
the first strike away. 

Admiral Russett. We would like, of course, to get the aircraft back, 
refuel them and rearm them. 

Mr. Fasceiy. 1 agree with you. But then again we might have 
alternative bases scattered around here and there. 

These are factors to be considered. 

Admiral Russeii. May I just say something, though, while you are 
on this point: I think you sense what I am saying here, that mobility 
is the thing. 

Mr. Fasceuti. Oh, I agree with you. 

Admiral Russrut. With the i increasing power of explosions 

Mr. Fasce.t. I am against hard fixed missile bases. I can’t see any 
value in those. 

Admiral Russetu. In my humble opinion mobility is the thing 
wherever you can get it and dispersion. To me, the business of 
hardening, whereas it has some virtue up to a certain point 

Mr. Fasceti. That you can’t get anything better? 

Admiral Russerx. But it is becoming passé, if I might say so, and 

therefore we must go to mobile forces. 

Mr. Fascett. It is too bad we don’t have a mobile canal, Admiral. 

Admiral Russe... That is right. It would be nice if we could 
just lay it out like a firehose across the isthmus. 

Mr. Fascext. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Sevpen. Mr. O'Hara, do you have a question ? 

Mr. O’Hara. Admiral, would you say that a sea level canal would 
be easier to defend than a lock canal ? 

Admiral Russetx. Sir, I don’t think it makes too much difference. 

Mr. O'Hara. Can you destroy a river as easily as you can destroy 
a lock? 
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Admiral Russe.u. No, you can’t, but at the same time if you place 
a nuclear explosive, say in a channel, you can blow up such a lip 
that you can’t use the waterway anyway. With the same nuclear 
explosive you could destroy locks. Destroying the locks you might 
do a little more damage because you release water which would flow 
downstream but you could also block, to surface ship passage, a sea 
level channel with a nuclear explosion, that is, any channel which is 
made to a suitable depth for ships to go across an isthmus. 

Mr. O’Hara. You do not think the day might come then, Admiral, 
when, if there should be an all-out war, and the Panama Canal was 
quickly put out of commission, with a disastrous result to us, people 
might say “Why didn’t they give more time to building a sea level 

canal in advance, in preparation ? ” 

You don’t think that time will ever come ? 

Admiral Russetn. Of course if you have two canals you have to 
destroy more than one. It has some virtue all right but it is my 
humble opinion that building even three doesn’t gain too much be- 
cause all three can be destroy ed. 

If the fellow is really intent on denying us passage from one ocean 
to the other, I think he could destroy a sea level or a lock canal, and 
if he can destroy one, he can destroy two, or three. 

Mr. O’Hara. But could it be done as easily in one case as in the 
other ? 

Admiral Russetx. Not as easily. 

Mr. O'Hara. With the lock canal, if you destroy the lock you have 
destroyed the canal, haven’t you ? 

Admiral Russetu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Hara. You have put it out of commission for a period of 
years ? 

Admiral Russein. Yes. 

Mr. O’Hara. Would that be true with a sea level canal ? 

Admiral Russetx. No, sir; it wouldn’t. 

Mr. Pitcner. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. O’Hara. Yes. 

Mr. Pircuer. Wouldn’t the hydrogen bomb dropped in any type 
of canal incapacitate the canal ? 

Admiral Russe. It would, sir. 

If you burst the bomb on the surface you would throw up a lip 
of earth. Of course you could dredge it out. Remember, many, 
many times in World War II we had fields that were thoroughly 


bombed and yet it was amazing how quickly they could be put back 
into commission. 


Mr. Setpen. Will the gentleman yield ? 

I think the point Mr. O’Hara is trying to make is that if both 
canals were destroyed, it would be much easier to repair the sea level 
eanal than it would be to replace the locks in the present Panama 
Canal. 

Admiral Russein. That is quite true, sir. That is very true. 

Mr. O’Hara. A lock canal destroyed is destroyed for a long period 
of years. A sea level canal might be put out of use for a period of 


weeks or months, but it is easier to get it back into some kind of 
operation. 


Admiral Russetyi. That is very true. 
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Mr. O'Hara. Thank you very much. 

I merely wanted the record to show my position on this. I think 
we are pursuing a course which is extreme folly, in delaying the seri- 
ous consideration of the construction of a sea level canal. I believe 
time will prove the correctness of my position in that. 

Mr. Sevpen. Mr. Fascell. 

Mr. Fascetu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral, let’s take the Panama Canal as a case in point: As its 
vulnerability to attack and destruction increases, its priority for use 
militarily decreases and the need for alternatives increases. Assum- 
ing that the military importance remains constant, do you agree to 
that ? 

Admiral Russetu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fasceti. Therefore if the military importance does remain 
constant and there is a change in the ability to destroy, or make use- 
less the canal, it would seem to me that immediate alternatives must 
exist, for military reasons. 

Admiral Russeiu. They should. 

Mr. Fasceuu. Do they ? 

Admiral Russeiu. Yes, sir. One steams around Cape Horn or 
through the Straits of Magellan. 

Mr. Fasceii. So then the added time is taken into consideration 
as a logistic factor in any war plan in which the U.S. Navy is in- 
volved ? 

Admiral Russetx. Not necessarily. In limited war we wouldn't 
think the canal would be destroyed. Take the Korean affair, for 
example. 

Mr. Fascetu. I am saying assuming that it is, whether you think 
it is or not. 

Admiral Russetxt. Assuming it is destroyed, of course there is 
no alternative to going around another way. 

Mr. Fasceti. So you must always be prepared whether you are 
actually doing it at this moment or not, to enter as a factor into your 
logistic studies, the additional distance and time? 

Admiral Russet. Of course. 

Mr. Fasceti. This is your primary alternative—that is for the 
Navy—to the destruction of the canal ? 

Admiral Russsxu. I don’t follow you, sir. 

Mr. Fascety. If the Panama Canal is destroyed 

Admiral Russetu. If the canal is destroyed, we go around. This 
is the alternative. 

Mr. Fasce.u. That is the Navy’s position today ? 

Admiral Russetxz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascetn. Thank you. That is all I wanted to ask. 

Mr. Sevpen. Are there any further questions? If not, I am sure 
there are other questions we would like to ask in executive session. 
We will go into executive session at this time. 

(Whereupon, at 11:25 a.m. the Subcommittee proceeded in execu- 
tive session. ) 

Mr. Secpen. The meeting will come to order. 

I am sure we have other questions with regard to flying the flag 
and the possible reduction of sovereignty about which there may be 
some interdepartmental dispute. For that reason, we are now in 
executive session. 
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I would like to ask you Admiral Russell, what is the position of 
the Navy as far as flying the flag in the Canal Zone is concerned ? 
Admiral Russeix. It is very simple. We don’t think it should be 
done. 

Mr. Sextpen. Do you feel it would be a definite reduction in 
sovereignty ? 

Admiral Russert. We do. It symbolizes a resumption of sover- 
eignty which is not in accord with the terms of the treaty we have 
with the Panamanians. 


Mr. Sevpen. Mr. Fascell, would you like to question Admiral 
Russell ? 

Mr. Fascett. Admiral, this position the Navy takes with respect 
to this matter is based upon what ? 

Admiral Russexu. It is based upon our interest in the value of the 
canal. 

Mr. Fasceti. Do you mean as an American citizen ? 

Admiral Russeit. Militarily. The logistic support of forces. I 
believe about 40 percent of the traffic to Korea originated on the east 
coast and it is much cheaper to ship by water, as you know. It is one 
stowage operation to carry the cargo across the sea. You take it out 
of the ship at the far end of the trip. There is no trans-shipment as 
would be involved in railroad shipment. 

Mr. Fascexx. I am assuming, of course, Admiral 

Admiral Russeiu. So militarily, logistically, and also for the move- 
ment of forces we regard the Panama Canal as an important item in 
our national resources. 

Mr. Fasceu. I am assuming that the canal would continue to oper- 
ate. I gather that you are making the same assumption. 

Admiral Russe.u. Continue to operate but, specifically with refer- 
ence to the flag flying, it might be considered the first step ; there would 
follow the flying of the flag on merchantmen traveling the canal, the 
assumption of jurisdiction over the area, the assumption of the juris- 
diction over ships passing through the canal, the loss of control of 
rates. It would only be necessary to boost the rates to the same cost 
as going around the Horn to eliminate the commercial gain in the 
use of the canal. 

[Security deletion. ] 

Mr. Fascetx. Well, do you foresee at any point in time—5 years, 10 
years, 20 years—at which the United States safely could turn the 
canal over to either an international or a regional organization, or to 
the country of Panama? 

Admiral Russet. I wouldn’t see any reason for our turning it over, 
provided we operate it fairly. As you know, it is a nonprofit opera- 
tion. We certainly assist the Panamanians in their economy in the 
~e million per year now of the revenues from the canal which go to 
them. 

I just see no reason for the necessity of turning it over to anyone. 

Mr. Sevpen. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Fascexz. Surely. 

Mr. Sevpen. Admiral, does the United States reserve the right to 
restrict passage through the Panama Canal whenever it is in our in- 
terest to do so? 
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Admiral Russetu. I would have to ask my Army legal friends; I 
am not posted on this. 

Mr. Fascetn. I am just. interested in getting a relative weight of 
the matters involved in arriving at a decision on the issue. I am not 
for reducing sovereignty just for the sake of reducing sovereignty. 
Neither am I willing to make as strong a fight militarily speaking, if 
there is a lower priority to be assigned. I think all of these factors 
have to be taken into consideration. That is what I am trying to dis- 
cuss right now. 

Admiral Russe.u. Well, sir, I am a great advocate of mutual 
respect among nations, the fulfillment of agreements, and adherence to 
treaties. It would appear to me we would gain in national prestige 
by holding a reasonably firm line. Once we make an agreement we 
would expect to live up to it and I think other nations should be ex- 
pected to also. 

Mr. Fascetx. I agree with that, but I think both of us can also 
agree that any agreement can be changed whenever you get ready, if 
the purpose is proper. And the purpose in the case of the Panama 
Canal would depend upon whether you had international considera- 
tions overriding immediate military considerations and this is the 
whole issue. And therefore it becomes necessary to reexamine the 
military need, not only now but 5 years from now, 10 years from now, 
20 years from now, in order to lay out some kind of a program. 

There is no question about where I stand about being firm right 
now. In view of the events and circumstances that have occurred, do 
you agree, Admiral, that it is worthwhile exploring now to determine 
whether or not in the future there will be any change in our position ’ 

Admiral Russetx. Well, of course there are a lot of things involved 
and I am not a political expert. I look to the State Department to 
analyze the situation further. 

Mr. Fascett. Before they can do that, though, they have to deter- 
mine what our military need and necessity is today and in the future. 

Admiral Russert. Well, the Panama Canal is certainly militarily 
useful, there is no question about that. 

Mr. Fasceri. Well, we have agreed on that. 

Mr. Sevpen. Mr. Pilcher 

Mr. Pivcuer. Admiral, I think your stand on the flag is what the 
majority of this committee and the majority of this Congress believes 
in, and that is that it is not the flying of the flag but when we grant 
permission for them to fly the flag it is just one foot in the door toward 
reducing our sovereignty down there. And I don’t think Congress 
is ready to do that. 

Admiral Russetu. I understand that, sir. 

Mr. Sevpen. Admiral, how many naval bases in the vicinity of 
Panama are assigned the duty of defending the canal ? 

Admiral Russeti. The entire east coast, of course, is a string of 
bases and facilities. We have bases on the island of Trinidad at a 
place called Chaguaramas. Puerto Rico has two important bases. 
One is Roosevelt Roads, which is the naval base, and, discounting the 
small base we have in San Juan, the Air Force has Ramey Air Force 
Base. 

d oe. another one which is very useful and that is Guantanamo 
in Cuba. 
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Mr. Srevpen. Do we have plans for abandoning any of these bases ? 

Admiral Russeiz. The Navy certainly is not planning any abandon- 
ment. 

Mr. Sevpen. Then as far as our bases are concerned, we attach the 
same importance to the Canal Zone today as we did last year or 5 years 
ago? 

Admiral Russet. That is correct. 

Mr. Fasce.tt. But the question is what are we going to do 5 years 
from now, though, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Seven. He indicated they had no future plans for abandoning 
our present bases. 

Admiral Russert. We have Rodman Naval Station in the Canal 
Zone which has facilities for berthing and servicing ships. We have 
a transisthmian petroleum pipeline. We have storage of fuel and a 
considerable storage of ammunition there. I am sure you are aware of 
the fact that under the unified command plan there is a unified com- 
batant commander there who has the title of Commander in Chief of 
the Caribbean, General Gaither, and he has components of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force under him. 

Mr. Fasceit. You said Guantanamo is an important base ? 

Admiral Russeiy. Correct. 

Mr. Fascety. Translate that into English for me, please ? 

Admiral Russert. We have at Guantanamo fleet training facilities. 
We have a rifle range, we have a jet flying field where the aviators 
from the carriers can practice. We have a wonderful fleet anchorage 
there. A ship can come n—as for example an aircraft carrier—it 
can come in and anchor. It can up-anchor and get out in the trade 
winds in just enough time to get outside the harbor. It is a beautiful, 
deep harbor and it 1s ideal for training. 

The number of days in which you can fly, the number of days in 
which you can shoot, and the number of days in which you can 
maneuver at sea are practically unlimited. The weather is wonder- 
ful. It is in the trade wind belt and is an ideal training spot. 

Mr. Setpen. There are very few harbors in this country or in the 
world from which a carrier could leave and planes could be in the air 
from the carrier in a period of 30 minutes. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Fascei,. Except the United States. 

Mr. Merrow. ( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Sevpen. Mr. O’Hara 

Mr. O'Hara. Admiral, have there been occasions in the past where 
the Panama flag has been flown in the Canal Zone, on a ceremonial 
occasion ¢ 

Admiral Russet. Possibly, if the President of Panama comes 
aboard a U.S. man-of-war anchored say, off Balboa, if you rendered 
a national salute, his colors would be flying. But this is a matter of 
international comity. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. O’Hara. Then it would be the establishment of a precedent for 
us to permit it at this time ¢ 

Mr. Sevpen. Yes. 

Mr. O'Hara. In considering this, there is quite a difference between 
flying a flag in such manner as to indicate a recognition of sovereignty 
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and flying it as a courteous gesture or as a ceremony. I am very 
happy to get the information you have given. 

You think, then, Admiral, that if we should depart from our prac- 
tice in refusing to permit the flying of the Panama flag in the Canal 
Zone on any occasion it could lead to a demand for recognition of 
sovereignty ? 

Admiral Russetu. I do, sir. 

Mr. O’Hara. Thank you. 

Mr. Sexvoen. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Carnahan 

(Security deletion. ) 

Mr. Carnauan. What effect do you think the resolution we have 
been discussing that may pass, may have on the President’s authority 
by Executive order to permit the flag to be flown. We do have a 
resolution which says any change in the official policy must be done 
by treaty. 

Admiral Russet. I am sorry, sir, I am not qualified to speak to 
that. 

Mr. Carnauan. This is probably a little off the subject, but I 
wanted to ask how many missile-launching submarines do we have 
on active duty at the present time ? 

Admiral Russet. We have one in commission so far, sir. The 
U.S.S. George Washington, commissioned the 30th of December. 

Mr. Carnanan. At what rate are we expecting new ones to be 
commissioned ? 

Admiral Russeii. One every 4 months, sir. We have nine author- 
ized and building and we have three currently in our request for ap- 
propriation of the Congress in our fiscal year 1961 budget. 

Mr. Carnauan. So from now on it is expected we will commission 
a new one at the rate of about one every 4 months? 

Admiral Russeti. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Carnauan. Even if we have a large number of these missile 
carrying submarines, does that lessen our need for the Panama Canal? 

Admiral Russexu. If we can develop in this country an invulnerable 
system of retaliation so no matter what the other fellow does to us 
our forces will survive and will have the capacity to destroy Russia, 
as SAC can now, if this situation obtains, this is real deterrence. You 
don’t need a hair-trigger decision to set it in motion as you would if 
you were in vulnerable bases. Militarily this is the ideal situation—a 
retailiatory system which is invulnerable. If you can get that, you 
can set a ceiling in military effort because you only need so much to 
destroy all of your enemy. 

Mr. Fascett. Or all the world. 

Admiral Russexixi. All the world, for that matter, yes. You have 
a finite target. But as long as you are in the escalation of one missile 
against another missile, one hardened site against another, one base 
against another, there is no apparent limit. The limit is infinity—and 
your knowledge of what the other fellow is doing. So this is what, 
militarily, you work toward. 

Mr. CarnaHAan. One further question and I will ask this off the 
record and the admiral can decide what he wants to do. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Fasceit. Now the military primary mission of Guantanamo 
Naval Base, is there one ? 

Admiral Russex.. It is of value as an antisubmarine base. Of very 
considerable value as an antisubmarine base but it is even more valu- 
able as a training base. 

Mr. Fasceti. Now just so I can get a basis of comparison, Admiral, 
how does that compare to the complex of Key West, let us say? 

Admiral Russetit. At Key West, the depth of the water is not great 
enough, nor is the anchorage or berthing facility great enough to 
bring in a carrier of the Forrestal class. At Guantanamo he comes 
in and anchors easily. The water is calm. Facilities ashore are 
wonderful for his people. Even though it is the middle of winter, 
they can swim down there. They can train in small arms, and so 
on. But Key West, it is just about right for a submarine and de- 
stroyer base because of its size. It is very valuable for that, and as a 
matter of fact it is where our experimental and development squad- 
rons are, to develop antisubmarine warfare. They can be out and in 
deep water in a hurry at Key West. But Key West will not handle 
the size of ships which Guantanamo does. That is the difference. 

Mr. Fascett. The military applications are also different? 

Admiral Russett. Key West is slanted very heavily toward anti- 
submarine warfare training. Whereas at Guantanamo both anti- 
submarine and strike warfare training is done. 

Mr. Fascetnt. And then your airfield complex is more or less the 
same, is it? 

Admiral Russexizi. The fields are just about equivalent. 
namo has one disadvantage from the jet standpoint. Alternates. 
Occasionally you get a heavy tropical shower. It doesn’t last long, 
but occasionally in a jet plane showers last long enough to require 
an alternate landing. The alternate fields are too far away. 

[Security deletion. ] 

Mr. Fascetn. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sevpen. Are there any further questions? 

Admiral, let me thank you again for giving us this time. You 
have been very frank in your answers, and I am certain that the in- 
formation you have given us will be extremely helpful. 

Admiral Russetx. Mr. Chairman, it has been a pleasure to appear 
before your committee. 

Mr. Sevpen. Thank you very much. The meeting is adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 11:50 a.m. the subcommittee adjourned to recon- 
vene at the call of the chairman. ) 
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